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Natienal 


No one has to wait for 
National Hardware 








Because we have a Shipping Department 
second to none in operating speed, and because 
we always carry adequate stocks of all items, no 
dealer is kept waiting for his order of National 
Builder’s or Garage Hardware. 


All mail orders are filled and shipped the day 
they reach us, providing, of course, that they 
don’t arrive at 5 p.m. If such happens, they go 
the next day. 


No. 77 Flexible 


Storm Proof 
Door Hanger 


Bump! Dexter and Dobbin have 
backed the farm wagon into the barn 
door, but if it (the door) is hung by 
this National Flexible Hanger it 
swings wide and free, and there’s 
no damage done.’ 






In addition to this saving feature of great flexibility, 
No. 77 is absolutely storm-, wind- and bird-proof ; 
even its ends are securely enclosed. It can be in- 
stalled in four operations. Its every part is solid, 
and accurately made to fit exactly, and all nuts, 
screws and bolts necessary to hang it are furnished. 
Get the National salesman to show you this No. 77 
National Flexible Stormproof Hanger the next time 
he calls. We supply you direct. 


National Manufacturing Company 
Sterling, Illinois 


Your Order Shipped the Day Received 
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Volume 112 New York, October 25,1923 No. 17 
Y . e * 
Convention Facts in Brief 
WHO MET ........ 1—American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
2—National Hardware Association of the 
: United States. 
= 3—Automobile Accessories Branch of the 
= N. H. A. in convention and exposition. 
: PURPOSE ........ To discuss ways and means of lowering dis- 
tribution costs. 
POAT ..... ce eaen Oct. 15 to 19, 1923. 
, <= See Marlborough - Blenheim and Shelburne 
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ATTENDANCE ... Approximately 1200. 


NOTABLE FACTS. manufacturers which represents an 


Hotels, Atlantic City, N. J. 


1—The presidents of both associations were 
re-elected. 

2—The Manufacturers’ Association passed : 
a resolution recommending closer con- = 
tact and cooperation with the National Z 
Retail Hardware Association at future 
conventions. 

3—Official endorsement by manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers of a specific simpli- 
fication program completed by the file 


elimination of excess varieties and pat- 
terns amounting to 64 per cent. 

4—-Discussion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages to jobbers and retailers of con- 
sumer advertising by manufacturers. 

5—Addresses by Hamp Williams, Herbert 
P. Sheets and R. W. Hatcher, president, 
secretary and chairman board of direct- 
ors respectively, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 

6—Prediction by Isaac Black, president 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, that the hardware industry 
will enjoy healthy business conditions 
during the first part of 1924. 
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F. A. Heitmann, president National 


Hardware Association 


ing overhead expenses, in- 

creasing turnover, and of 
rendering greater service to the re- 
tailer, F. A. Heitmann, president of 
the National Hardware Association 
of the United States, recommended 
in his address, Oct. 16, cooperation 
between business and government, 
to keep the volume of business from 
fluctuating between the extremes of 
prosperity and depression. 

Mr. Heitmann reviewed the prog- 
ress made by the jobbers’ associa- 
tion during the twenty-nine years 
of its existence, and traced the de- 
velopment of business conditions 
during the past few years up to the 
present time. Continuing, Mr. 
Heitmann said: 


| RGING the necessity of reduc- 


Overhead Expense 


“Overhead expense is a matter of 
frequent and considerable concern, not 
only to the wholesaler, but also to the 
manufacturer and retailer. In all dis- 
cussions of overhead expense, there is 
one important factor that should con- 
stantly be borne in mind and that is 
that the real secret of a low overhead 
is a constant steady volume, sufficient 
to keep an organization, whether it be 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, 
working at nearly 100 per cent ca- 
pacity. 

“If there is any way in which busi- 
ness and Government can cooperate to 
make the volume of business more con- 
stant, then it should be our duty to 
give such measures our earnest, hearty 
cooperation and support. If some plan, 
such as the one suggested by Secretary 
Hoover can be adopted by which na- 
tional, state and city governments will 
undertake public improvements, such as 
new buildings of all kinds, roads, rivers 
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Jobbers’ President | 


Predicts Lower 


Prices 


F. A. Heitmann in Annual Address Also 





Urges Government Cooperation 





and harbors, coastal canals, subways, 
water power, etc., etc., during dull 
times and reduce such work to a min- 
imum during prosperous periods, it will 
not only alleviate the unemployed, but 
it will tend to stabilize conditions for 
all of us. 

“Very little has been accomplished 
in reducing overhead expenses. It is 
my opinion that the necessity is here 
and we should act wisely on economic 
lines to harmonize and bring together 
business and politics. 

“T, therefore, recommend that we use 
our utmost efforts in developing our 
rivers, harbors, coastal canals, etc. In 
doing this we will stabilize transporta- 
tion and enable raw material and heavy 
commodities to move to and from man- 
ufacturers at a rate of freight in 
proportion to the values of samey 
thereby reducing the price of manu- 
factured products. In doing this, you 
would relieve the congested conditions 
of railroad terminals as exist, and you 
would further release cars, thereby 
preventing car shortage, as is usually 
the case when business is active and 
cars mostly needed. 

“Another important item is fuel, in 
which all are interested. Our country 
has been bountifully supplied with 
water power, which should be developed 
to the fullest capacity, and thereby 
afford a wonderful economic power for 
the production of electricity, which, in 
turn, could be used by manufacturers 
as well as individuals, thereb not only 
reducing the cost of power, but reliev- 
ing the railroads of this heavy coal 
transportation, which should result in 
a very material reduction in the cost of 
manufactured products. 

“We must not overlook the fact that 
continued increasing of taxes are add- 
ing to the expense of conducting busi- 
ness, and from observation it would 
seem almost a hysteria among politi- 
cians for creating increased bonded in- 
debtedness and the spending of public 
funds, in some instances in a reckless, 





with Business 


unbusiness-like manner. This is now 
being indulged in by many of the 
States, counties and cities. There zre 
instances where the legal tax limit has 
been arrived at, and now they are de- 
vising ways and means for additional 
special taxation. 

“You will, therefore, see that our 
future growth and stability depends a 
good deal on the working out of our 
economic problems, which, I think, the 
sooner we do it the better it is, and 
after we have accomplished this we 
will find ourselves in a position to com- 
pete for business in the world market. 
You will, therefore, see that it is diffi- 
cult to reduce your overhead cost of 
Going business under the present con- 
ditions. 

Sees Lower Prices 


“It is quite likely that during the 
next five or six years, or possibly even 
longer, prices of hardware will fluctu- 
ete up and down with a general trend 
downward. 

“Such being the_ probability, divi- 
dends will not be earned by distribu- 
tors through holding heavy stocks of 
merchandise, but only by selling at a 
margin over and above overhead ex- 
penses and by rapid turnovers. 

“It has been said that when you are 
skating on thin ice your safety lies in 
your speed; so on a downward market 
your profits depend on the rapidity of 
your turnover at a fair margin of 
profit. 

“The Department of Commerce, un- 
der the able direction of Secretary 
Hoover, is performing a splendid ser- 
vice for the entire country in encour- 
aging the elimination of unnecessary 
sizes, styles, kinds, varieties and fin- 
ishes. 

“The manifold advantages and econ- 
omies of this work to all concerned is 
so apparent that it is surprising that 
more groups of our manufacturing 
friends have not taken advantage of 
the facilities and cooperation offered 
by Secretary Hoover. 
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High-Lights from Speech by Jobbers’ President 


1. If there is any way in which business and Government can cooperate to make the 
volume of business more constant, then it should be our duty to give such measures our 
earnest, hearty cooperation and support. Very little has been accomplished in reducing 


overhead expenses. It is my opinion that the necessity is here, and we should act wisely on 
economic lines to harmonize and bring together business and politics. 
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2. It is quite likely that during the next five or six years, or possibly even longer, prices 
of hardware will fluctuate, with a general trend downward. 





3. It has been said that when you are skating on thin ice safety lies in speed; so on a 
downward market profits depend on the rapidity of turnover at a fair margin of profit. 


4. The Department of Commerce under the able direction of Secretary Hoover is per- 
forming a splendid service for the entire country in encouraging the elimination of unnec- 
essary sizes, styles, kinds, varieties and finishes. 


5. The success of the wholesaler is dependent largely on the prosperity of the retailer, : 
and all activity which has for its results the education of the retailer in the more progres- | 
sive and profitable conduct of his business is beneficial to the wholesaler and to the manu- 
facturer. 


UNATENAOOMIE!YTOLUEDAYIAUUUIEEUAEALEOUER pppgggynnngdaOTTAETT 


6. Figures I have studied recently indicate that approximately 60 per cent of the retailer’s 
expense and about 70 per cent of the wholesaler’s expense is made up of salaries, wages and 
commissions. When we talk of reducing expenses we must bear in mind that neither the 
executives nor the clerks in the hardware business have been greatly overpaid. In fact, it 
is safe to state that I know of no business that requires a greater degree of intelligence, so 
much hard work and attention to details for so small a remuneration as the distribution of 


my 





hardware. 
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“Our association at the last conven- 
tion went on record unanimously as 
favoring this activity, and I feel safe 
in stating that the position of our 
members is that the utmost simplifica- 
tion will meet with approval. 

“It was my pleasure to be present 
with our vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer at the Richmond congress of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, and I wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate that organization upon 
their large and successful meeting at 
which many important matters were 
discussed. 


“Reports constantly received indicate 
the value of the service rendered by the 
national and various state and sectional 
retail associations in advising their 
members regarding proper methods of 
store arrangement—advertising, ac- 
counting, ete. 

“The success of the wholesaler is de- 
pendent largely upon the prosperity of 
the retailer and all activity which has 
for its result the education of the re- 
tuiler in the more progressive and 
profitable conduct of business, is bene- 
ficial to the wholesaler and to the 
manufacturer. 





Still! 


“Figures I have studied recently in- 
dicate that approximately 60 per cent 
of the retailer’s expense and about 70 
per cent of the wholesaler’s expense is 
made up of the salaries and wages, and 
when we talk of reducing expenses we 
must bear in mind that neither the ex- 
ecutives nor the clerks in the hardware 
business have been greatly overpaid. 
In fact, it is safe to state that I know 
of no business which requires a greater 
degree of intelligence, so much hard 
work and attention to details for so 
sniall a remuneration as the distribu- 
tion of hardware.” 


Returned Goods Evil Condemned by Mfrs. 


was characterized as one of the 

worst of all the présent-day busi- 
ness evils, by N. A. Gladding, vice- 
president E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Gladding spoke on this 
topic at the builders’ hardware group 
meeting Oct. 18. 

Mr. Gladding suggested concerted 
action by producers and distributors to 
eliminate the costly practice of retail- 
ers returning goods ordered in good 
faith without the formality of request- 
ing such permission. The percentage 
of goods returned which are really defec- 
tive, he said, was roughly estimated to 
be 1 per cent, the chief cause for re- 
turned goods being a slump in demand 
or excessive buying by the dealer. 


v | NYHE unwarranted return of goods 


Concluding his talk, Mr. Gladding 
said: “I feel sure that a great sense 
of fairness on the part of all merchants 
and manufacturers toward each other is 
gradually bringing this troublesome 
subject down to a minimum or down 
to a point where we will soon hear little 
or nothing of it.” 

The practice of breaking packages 
and sending small orders to the dealer 
direct at the request of the jobber raises 
the overhead of the manufacturers, 
George Chatillon, John Chatillon & 
Sons, New York City, said. He main- 
tained that such practises suggested 
that the jobber was using the factory 
as a warehouse, a service which the 
jobber should fulfill. “The jobber,” 
said Mr. Chatillon, “objects to the 


manufacturer selling the dealer direct. 
Yet the wholesaler who asks for small 
shipments by parcel post is not buying 
in sufficient quantity to warrant job- 
bers’ prices. Such orders are of retail 
size.” 

Supplementing the arguments of 
George Chatillon, L. C. Warner, War- 
ner Hdw. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., said: 

“Direct shipments from the factory 
to jobber’s customers may be conveni- 
ent to the jobbers, but it will soon re- 
flect in higher costs. 

“The jobber is supposed to buy in suf- 
ficient quantities to warrant the best 
factory price; the jobber in turn is to 
distribute the same goods in his terri- 
tery, carrying a stock for the dealers’ 
convenience.” 
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Overhead Cost Comparisons 
Misleading, Says Fernley 


ley, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 

tional Hardware Association, out- 
lined the work done by his office dur- 
ing the past year and commented on 
a number of trade topics, such as over- 
head, turnover, freight allowances and 
returned goods. Mr. Fernley’s report 
was in part as follows: 

“The decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Mennen 
Case was appealed by the Federal Trade 
Commission to the United States Su- 
preme Court, and the action of the 
Supreme Court in sustaining the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals was very 
gratifying. 

“If the contention of the Federal 
Trade Commission had been upheld, it 
would have been possible for a con- 
sumer using a large quantity of some 
particular item to have purchased at 
the same price as the retailer or whole- 
saler, as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion held that manufacturers should 
base their prices on quantity and dis- 
regard entirely the service performed 
in distribution by the retailer and 
wholesaler. 

“Our membership should bear in 
mind, in the conduct of their business, 
one particular quotation from the de- 
cision in this case is as follows:— 
‘Whether a buyer is a wholesaler or 
not does not depend upon the quantity 
he buys. It is not the character of his 
buying, but the character of selling 
which marks him as a wholesaler.’ 

“Could any statement be fairer or 
more logical, and does it not classify 
chain stores, department stores and 
mail order houses in an unmistakable 
manner? 


l N his annual report T. James Fern- 


Collective Buying 


“It has been interesting to note that 
several institutions, organized for the 
purpose of collective buying, have been 
discontinued during the past year, and 
that another has entirely changed its 
plan of operation. 

“There are many obstacles to be 
overcome by those who wish to band 
together and organize an association 
for the purpose of buying collectively, 
and while theoretically such a proposi- 
tion may look very promising, from 
a practical standpoint a great deal of 
money has been lost in such experi- 
ments. 

“If collective ventures of this type 
could be successful in effecting large 
savings to those participating, there is 
no reason why wholesalers should not 
cooperate in establishing manufactur- 
ing plants, but we believe our mem- 
bers realize that it takes all their time 


and attention to efficiently manage their 
own distributing establishments with- 
out entering into the field of manufac- 
turing. 

“It is extremely pleasing to note 
the attention which has been given 
the returned goods problem by the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. 





secretary-treasurer 
Association 


Fernley, 
Hardware 


T. James 
National 


“An investigation conducted by that 
organization disclosed the following as 
the reasons given by retailers for re- 
turning merchandise: (1) Orders not 
being clearly written; (2) mistakes by 
wholesalers’ clerks; (3) substitutions; 
(4) poor packing. 

“These four reasons, together with 
careless ordering by the retailer and 
a willingness on the part of some sales- 
men to advise customers to return 
merchandise which has been shipped 
as ordered is the basis for a very large 
proportion of this unnecessary uneco- 
nomical expense. This subject is one 
which is receiving the careful atten- 
tion of our members. 


The Wholesaler’s Function 


“The final decision of the conference 
was that the wholesaler should be de- 
fined as follows:—‘It is the wholesal- 
er’s function to carry a well selected 
stock of merchandise, to buy in suit- 
able quantities—to warehouse reserve 
stock for retailers within a radius of 
economical distribution and convenience 
of service, and to resell in proper units 
to the retailer as economically as pos- 
sible.’ . 

“Confusion has often been caused 


those not intimately acquainted with 
business through the use of the word 
‘jobber’, and strange as it may seem 
to us, the use of both terms ‘jobber’ 
and ‘wholesaler’ causes some otherwise 
intelligent people to readily accept the 
idea that there is a multiplicity of mid- 
dlemen between the producer and the 
consumer. 

“Of late years there has been a 
decided tendency toward the use of 
the term ‘wholesaler’, and we wish to 
recommend the increased use of the 
word ‘wholesaler’ which is more de- 
scriptive and readily understood by 
the uninitiated, and, furthermore, to 
suggest discouraging the use of the 
word ‘jobber.’ 

“Our overhead expense chart, which 
has been placed in your hands, gives 
the itemized expense figures of 130 
members of our association, all of 
whom are keeping their expense ac- 
counts in the manner suggested by our 
Overhead Expense Committee. 

“Much has been said regarding the 
high cost of distribution, and it must 
be acknowledged that the average over- 
head expense of wholesalers is higher 
than any of them desire, despite the 
fact that the time and thought of the 
best minds in the business has been 
given to ways and means of reducing 
expenses. 

“A very considerable amount of the 
expense of distribution is in salaries 
and wages, and we do not believe our 
members feel their employees are be- 
ing overpaid—in fact, in most parts of 
the country it is extremely difficult to 
secure competent help at present 
wages. 

“Neither the wholesaler nor the re- 
tail hardware business has ever been 
noted for having a surplus number of 
employees or working particularly 
short hours. 


Overhead Figures Misleading 


“During the past year there have 
been comparisons made between the 
overhead expense of wholesalers and 
retailers, and we wish to here go on 
record as stating that such comparisons 
have not been accurate, inasmuch as 
our overhead expense investigation in- 
cludes all items of expense, while the 
investigation of the National Retail 
Hardware Association omitted the item 
of interest on capital and surplus em- 
ployed. 

“In view of the fact that the average 
interest expense of our members in 
1922 equalled 3.09 per cent, any com- 
parison which does not take this into 
consideration is misleading.” 
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No. 1—E, E. Lothrop, Mrs. J. V. Banks, J. V. 
E. E. Lothrop, Reed & Prince Mfg. Co. é 
A. Hammond, McKinney Mfg. Co. 
Knapp & Spencer; J. M. H 
Ww. Knapp, Knapp &€ 8 
North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
penter Co. 


S. 


H 


Bros. M 
Co.; Norman Mintz, Silver Lake Co. 
falo Specialty Co.; George W. Ellis, Supplee-Biddle Co. 
. Bailey, Oliver Iron & 


Geo. 
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Albrecht, North 
No. 10—John Sensback, Boomer Spring Hinge 
No. 11—S. Annable, Buf- 
y; 
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Scott, 
Evenson, 
olloway, American Steel & Wire Co: 
McKenna, 
H. E. Nickerson, Congdon & Car- 
No. 6—Col. G. F. Graham, Atlantic Coast Hdwe. Co. ; 
J. S. Annable, Buffalo Specialty Co. 
Yale ¢ Towne Mfg. Co.; A. H. Nichols, Buhl Sons & Co. 
A. Taylor, Amer. Screw Co. 

fg. Co, 


Waldvogel, 


No. 12— 
Norman B. Gett 
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Tenk Hardware Co. No. 13—J. E. Woodmansee, Richards € 
Conover; R. O. Burr, Jr., Columbian Rope Co., and H. C. Wood- 
side, Northwestern Barb Wire Co. No. 14—F J. Kuch, Me- 
Kinney Mfg. Co.; S. L. Webster, E. C. Atkins & Co. No. 15— 
W. G. Webb, Samson Cordage Co.; D. D. Davis, The Continental 
Wood Screw Co.; H. J. Menges, Joseph Woodwell Co. No. 16— 
Mark Lyons, L. Daly, McGowin-Lyons Hdw. & Supply Co. 
No. 17—L. 8. Castelen, The Collins Co.; Geo. M. Everson, Knapp 
& Spencer Hdw. Co.; Edw. A. Munz and Arthur E. Gross, Philip 
Gross Hdw. Co. No. 18—L. Dally and Mark Lyons, McGowin- 
Lyons Hdw. Supply Co. No. 19—Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Black, 
Russell &€ Erwin Mfg. Co. No. 20—F. Alex. Chandler, Chandler 
€ Farquhar Co. No. 21—R. W. Hatcher. 
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Isaac Black, president American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association 
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Black Predicts Healthy 
Business Throughout 1924 


PEAKING extemporaneously at 
S the opening session of the hard- 

ware manufacturers’ convention, 
October 17, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Isaac Black, president of the associa- 
tion, predicted that the hardware busi- 
ness can look forward to healthy con- 
ditions in 1924. 

“The first half of 1923,” Mr. Black 
said, “there was more or less of a run- 
away market in hardware, but that 
condition has been corrected, and I do 
not believe that there are many whole- 
salers or retailers at present who have 
excessive stocks. 

“We have all learned a great deal 
about business conditions since the 
war. I believe that the majority of 





Public Must Be Told Basic Facts 
About Distribution Costs 


ECOMMENDING that business 
men take a more active part 


in helping to educate the con- 
suming public about the facts and 
tendencies of modern distribution, 
Irving S. Paull, chief, Domestic Com- 
merce Division, Department of Com- 
merce, in his address, October 17, be- 
fore the manufacturers’ convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., declared that in- 
asmuch as the American people ex- 
press themselves through commercial 
activities, it is of vital importance to 
the country that business men improve 
commercial activities, and especially 
methods of distribution. 

Mr. Paull emphasized the fact that 
the Division of Domestic Commerce 
was established by Secretary Hoover 
so that American business might have 
a reliable clearing house of informa- 
tion. 

The primary purpose ef the Division 
of Domestic Commerce, he said, is to 
gather facts, make surveys and an- 
alyze business tendencies so that it 
can supply American business with 
the knowledge essential for its proper 
conduct and expansion. 

There is a general recognition, he 
said, of the fact that something def- 
inite must be done to reduce the spread 
of prices between the producer and 
the consumer. 


This cannot be done, Mr. Paull de- 
clared, by legislative action. It must 
be done by careful study and educa- 
tion. 

The surveys that have been made 
so far by the Division of Domestic 
Commerce, which is only partial, show 
that the total value of major prod- 
ucts produced in the United States an- 
nually is $37,000,000,000. If the De- 
partment of Commerce can furnish 
information and make proper recom- 
mendations to industry, so that produc- 
tion costs can be reduced one per cent, 
it would be, he believes, one of the 
most constructive developments of 
modern life. 


Lack of Proper Methods 


The inaccuracies in the elementary 
school arithmetics were referred. to by 
Mr. Paull as an example of the lack 
of proper educational methods. Over- 
head expenses are not taken into con- 
sideration in the elementary schools, 
he said, and consequently children are 
graduated improperly eequipped for 
business life. This also causes a great 
deal of misunderstanding and unfound- 
ed suspicion in the public mind about 
the percentage of profits a retailer is 
entitled to. 

Speaking on the menace of surplus 
stocks, Mr. Paull compared them with 


retailers, jobbers and manufacturers 
are now better business men than ever 
before.” 

Mr. Black endorsed the simplifica- 
tion program of the Department of 
Commerce as an economic measure of 
great value to business. He said that 
one of the most gratifying aspects of 
the simplification program was that 
there is no attempt on the part of the 
Government to eliminate any of the 
essential factors in modern distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Black also commented on the 
retail convention at Richmond last 
June, and outlined the work accom- 
plished when the manufacturers and 
retailers met. 





Irving 8. Paull 


a blotter. Surplus stocks, he said, ab- 
sorb invested capital, overhead ex- 
penses and credit. Every time a stock 
surplus is created it causes a pause in 
manufacturing activity and a slump 
in business until it has been con- 
sumed. 

It is very important for business 
men to know accurately the current 
consuming capacities of markets. This, 
he said, is a thing which must be 
studied carefully, and it is one of the 
things that the Division of Domestic 
Commerce is prepared to do for Amer- 
ican business. Fluctuations between 
artificial depression and eras of pros- 
perity, he warned, must be prevented 
in order to preserve the health of busi- 
ness. 
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Consider the Little Fellow— 
His Possibilities and Profits 


problem and his possibilities, 

and you will be helping to solve 
one of the biggest problems of mod- 
ern distribution, Hamp Williams, 
president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association said in sub- 
stance in his address Oct. 17, before 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. 

After a few preliminary remarks 
Mr. Williams said: 

“T want to talk to you about the fel- 
low out in the little town or village. 
The man who had worked for years, 
saving every cent he could, denying 
himself all the pleasures of life in 
order to save enough money to start 
his little hardware store out there. I 
thought of him trying to make enough 
out of that little business to keep his 
children as well dressed as their play- 
mates, to give them an education, to 
be a good citizen and serve his com- 
munity honestly. I can just see him 
now. He hasn’t much education, works 
from ten to fifteen hours a day, just 
trying his level best to make a living. 


(CU protien the little fellow, his 


“Do you know that the majority of 
the hardware retailers in this country 
are men just like that? Why, one of 
the business authorities says: ‘There 
are a million and a half retailers in 





Hamp Williams, president National Re- 


tail Hardware Association 


the United States today and 100,000 of 
them are doing a profitable business; 
400,000 are doing a fair business; but 
a million of these retailers are barely 
struggling along.’ Just barely strug- 
gling along. Why, the survey our as- 


sociation made this year shows that 
the average retailer only made about 
5 per cent on his investment last year. 
That was the big and the little, the 
ones who were making money and those 
who are just struggling along—and the 
year before they didn’t do that well; 
and the year before that it was worse 
yet. 

“Did you ever just sit down and try 
tc figure out what that little fellow is 
up against? You fix the price he must 
pay for his goods and you fix the price 
he must get. I expect most of you are 
saying to yourselves: ‘Why, we haven’t 
anything to do with the prices the deal- 
er pays, or gets. We don’t even sell 
him. We sell the jobber.’ That’s right, 
but now let me tell you 

“The jobber has to make his profit. 
He adds his margin to the price he pays 
you and then he sends his men out to 
sell. The traveling salesman goes into 
that little dealer’s store and the dealer 
says: ‘I want some wrenches, some 
8-in. knife handle wrenches; how much 
are they?’ The salesman looks into his 
catalog and says: ‘They will cost you 
$9.75 a dozen,’ and the little dealer 
says: 
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who are barely struggling along. 
economically. And they can’t make much under present conditions. 
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Hamp Williams Said:— 


“Did you ever sit down and try to figure out what the little fellow is up against? 
You fix the price he must pay for your goods and you fix the price he must get. 


“Talk about waste in distribution, why the biggest waste of all is the million retailers 
If they can’t make money they can’t distribute 


“If the manufacturer sells the chain store, the department store, the mail order 





house and the big retailer at the same price he does the jobber what is going to become 
of the jobber and what is going to become of the little fellow who couldn’t live in 
business six months without the jobber? If the jobber evens up by selling all the 
hardware retailers he can, then selling all the rest of the retailers and then selling the 
consumer what is going to become of the retailer? He hasn’t anybody to sell to except 
the consumer. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than his information. 


“The manufacturers, the jobbers and the retailers are pretty well organized, but what 
they lack more than anything else is a proper understanding of each other’s rights and 
the proper respect of those rights. 


ih 


“The manufacturer sends out his salesmen to sell the retailer and the salesmen send 
these orders to some jobber who ships the merchandise from his warehouse and gets a 
discount for doing it. Then the jobber sends a man over the same territory who could 
just as well have sold the retailer in the first place, and up goes the cost of distribution.” 
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H. M. Johnson, R. H. Hare, G. Rieger and G. 8. Wyman, Trimont Mfg. Co. 


“‘My, that’s high. The mail order 
house sells them retail at 95 cents and 
I have to meet that competition. Can’t 
you do any better?’ 

“And the salesman says ‘No, that’s 
the best we can do,’ and there you are. 
Or, if it isn’t mail order competition 
it’s some retailer who has gotten big 
enough to get on the jobber’s discount 
list. He doesn’t give away all he makes 
by these preferred prices. Oh, no! He 
just sells at a price that makes good 
money for him because he has bought 
cheap, and is too low for the little fel- 
low to sell at and make money. So 
there he is, just struggling along— 
just struggling along. 

“Do you wonder that he gets desper- 
ate sometimes? That he will gather 
together a lot of merchandise that isn’t 
moving, and fire it back to somebody 
for credit? Or that he will wait a few 
days overtime and take a discount that 
he really isn’t entitled to? 


The Greatest Waste 


“Talk about waste in distribution; 
why, the biggest waste of all is these 
million retailers who are barely strug- 
gling along. If they can’t make money 
they can’t distribute economically. And 
they can’t make much under these con- 
ditions. You might say they have no 
place trying to sell; that they ought to 
get out. But there are ten like this to 
every one who is making reasonable 
money from his business, and in the 
year they distribute a lot of merchan- 
dise for you—a lot more, in fact, when 
you consider them together, than those 
who are getting these preferential dis- 
counts that take away the protection 
from the little fellow. 


What’s the Answer? 


“Where are we going to get with 
that? If the manufacturer sells the 
chain store, the department store, the 
mail order house and the big retailer 





at the same price he does the jobber, 
what is going to become of the jobber 
and what is going to become of that 
little fellow out there who couldn’t live 
in business for six months without the 
jobber ? 

“If the jobber evens up by selling ati 
the hardware retailers he can, then seii- 
ing all the rest of the retailers and then 
selling the consumer, what is going to 
become of the retailer? He hasn’t any- 
body to sell to, except the consumer. 
How long is he going to keep just bare- 
ly struggling along, and what have you 
to take his place when he quits? 


Up Goes the Cost! 


“The manufacturer sends out his 
salesmen to sell the retailer and the 
salesmen send these orders to some 
jobber who ships the merchandise from 
his warehouse and gets a discount for 
doing it. Then the jobber sends a man 
over the same territory who could just 
as well have sold the retailer in the 
first place, and up goes the cost of dlis- 
tribution. 

“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information! 

“The manufacturer is really in 
earnest in trying to help the retailer. 
But does he really know the retailer; 
know his problems; know what must be 
done to sell at retail? Did you ever 
sit down, or have somebody in your of- 
fice sit down and think the distribu- 
tion of your merchandise clear through 
from your plant to the consumer’s 
hands? Ever study the various ob- 
stacles along the way? Ever consider 
what each type of distributor must do, 
and what he is up against? Ever 
imagine yourself a retailer selling the 
line you manufacture and figure out 
what you would do to sell it? In our 
national organization we have often 
asked manufacturers this very question, 
and most of them will say they market 
all their products through the jobber 


At left: Frank 
Bare, Tritch Hdwe. 
Co. and F. S. 
Kretsinger, Ameri- 
can Fork € Hoe 
Co. At right Sam 
Segaland §. J. 
Mayer, Segal Lock 
¢€ Hdwe Co. 
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and don’t know anything about the re- 
tail business. Then how are you going 
to help the retailer? How can your 
judgment be good if your information 
is not? 

“IT am not drawing any exaggerated 
picture. I am telling you exactly what 
the retailer is up against; I mean the 
average retailer, and what we can do 
about it. 

Consumer Comes First 


“My thought is this, for the manu- 
facturer: First, he should realize that 
he makes his merchandise for the con- 
sumer. Everything is secondary to that. 
Then when he decides how he is going 
to reach the consumer it ought to be 
the business of somebody in his plant 
to study every step of the way and to 
be in position to help those distributors 
to remove all possible obstacles from 
their paths and show them how to 
operate economically and in the best 
interests of the public. That is the job 
for the individual manufacturer. Then 
there ought to be a common council— 
a council of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers—and this council 
ought to meet at regular intervals to 
discuss the complaints any branch of 
the trade may have against the other; 
to find out what each is doing that is 
unnecessary and wasteful, and devise 
methods to eliminate such complaints 
and such wastes. 

“When we get to that point we will 
go far toward cutting down the cost 
of distribution, and we will be render- 
ing a wonderful service in safeguard- 
ing the little fellow I have been talk- 
ing about—the fellow who, after all, is 
the real backbone of the retail trade. 
We will perpetuate his function by en- 
abling him to serve his public more 
efficiently and more’ economically 
than any other agency can _ possibly 
serve it. 


Proper Understanding Needed 


“The manufacturers, the jobbers and 
the retailers are pretty well organized, 
but what they lack more than anything 
else is a proper understanding of each 
other’s rights, and the proper respect of 
those rights. 

“The coming together and discussing 
our differences as we are here today, 
and as we did at our meeting in Rich- 
mond last June, and as I hope we will 
again at our next national meeting ‘x 
San Francisco, will go a long way 
toward adjusting these various differ- 
ences.” 
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Norvell Warns Mfrs. Against 


HARDWARE AGE 


Excessive Consumer 


Advertising 


tion that he has attended for thirteen years, 


G tion tat at the first national hardware conven- 


Saunders Norvell warned hardware manufac- 
turers, Oct. 17, that over-indulgence in national con- 
sumer advertising by maufacturers was detrimental 
and demoralizing to the trade; urged the jobbers to 
keep control of the territories and render efficient ser- 
vice to the retailer, and congratulated the retailers on 
the progress made by their association since 1901. 
Mr. Norvell’s address caused something of a sensation 
because of his remarks on national advertising. 


¢6¢] N a talk such as this,” Mr. Nor- 

vell said, “it would be very bad 
taste to run the risk of boring you by 
going too much into details. One can 
only touch certain general principles 
of business. This talk will be more 
suggestive than comprehensive. It is 
my desire to talk to you quite frankly, 
directly and simply, but I must be care- 
ful to avoid the garrulousness which 
we know is one of the weaknesses of 
advancing years. I come to you with- 
out any connection with the hardware 
business except that of a great per- 
sonal interest. 

“Once upon a time the retail drug 
merchant was an authority in his com- 
munity on drugs and chemicals, just 
as today the hardware man is an 
authority on axes, hatchets and saws. 
Once upon a time when a man wished 
drugs and chemicals he went to his 
friend, the retail drug merchant, and 
asked his suggestions and advice in 
regard to the kind and the quality of 
goods to purchase. He was guided by 
this advice. This condition, while it 


still exists in the hardware trade, has 
entirely passed away in the drug trade. 

“Nowadays the national advertiser 
in the drug business thinks up some 
high-sounding name, advertises his 
goods nationally, on one hand frighten- 
ing the consumer about the condition 
of his health; describing his symptoms, 
and on the other hand, promising him 
a cure or relief if he will only buy 
his concoction. Then in his advertis- 
ing he warns everybody against sub- 
stitution. If any retail drug merchant 
would have the temerity to say to a 
customer, for instance—‘This other 
preparation made by me is “just as 
good”’—that drug merchant would 
immediately be classified by the in- 
tended purchaser as a fraud and a 
cheat. What is the result? The re- 
tail drug merchant today knows noth- 
ing whatever about salesmanship. He 
does not try to sell goods. His clerks, 
like automatons, stand behind the 
counter and pass out the goods that 
are called for—that are nationally ad- 
vertised. They have nothing to say 
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Saunders Norvell 


about these goods. They would not 
dare to make any suggestions. They 
take the money, punch the cash regis- 
ter and turn like a machine to repeat 
the same performance with the next 
customer that national advertising has 
driven into their shops. If you do not 
believe that this picture of the average 
retail drug store is correct, just enter 
one of these stores to make a purchase 
and see what will happen. 

“Now what has brought about this 
condition? The answer is simple—na- 
tional advertising. The manufacturers 
of a long line of drugs and toilet 
articles have bought space in news- 
papers, magazines, on street cars and 
on billboards, and have proceeded forth- 
with by advertising to sell their goods 
to the buying public. The greatest of 
these manufacturers openly boast that 
they do not ask any selling ability 
whatever on the part of drug jobbers 
or retail merchants. All they ask is 
that their goods be carried in stock 
and that orders be filled when the 
goods are called for. This all seems 
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country. 


3.—Jobbers should be careful to control their field. The only way to do that is to = 
keep in close contact with the retail merchants in your territory, and convince them that : 


you are their best friend. 


4.—The dangers confronting the hardware manufacturers are the modern cult of 


Points Made by Norvell at Atlantic City 


1.—Last year $350,000,000 was paid for advertising in the United States, which means 
$350 spent for each retailer in business. 
2.—Let me in this first message to the hardware trade after so many years of z 
absence utter a warning against this chimera of national consumer advertising. In the 
end it will be a bad thing for manufacturers, jobbers and retailers just as to-day it has 
almost completely ruined and demoralized the wholesale and retail drug business of the 


super-salesmanship and national consumer advertising. 
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and W. 8. Brown, Brown-Camp Hard- 
ware Co. 


“Bill”? Hawkins, Columbian Rope 


very simple and delightful, but when 
we analyze the profits that the jobbers 
and retailers are making on these na- 
tionally advertised goods, we soon find 
that the goods are being sold, by rea- 
son of competition, at less than the 
actual cost of handling the business. 

“It may surprise you to know that 
today by the actual records of the 
wholesale and retail drug associations, 
53 per cent of the sales of a drug job- 
ber and a drug retailer are nationally 
advertised patent medicines that as a 
general rule are sold at less than the 
cust of doing the business, either by the 
wholesaler or the retailer. 

“It may interest you to know that 
last year in the United States $350,- 
000,000 was paid for advertising. 
Roughly speaking, there are 1,000,000 
retailers in all lines in the United 
States, which means that there was 
$350 spent for each retailer in business. 
Roughly speaking, there are 100,000,- 
000 people in the United States. This 
means that there was 35c. per person 
spent in the United States in 1922 in 
advertising. 

“Today the retail hardware man, 
thank God, is still an authority on 
hardware in his own town. If a man 
wishes to bulid a house, he goes to 
him and asks his advice in regard to 
builders’ hardware. If a man wishes 
to buy a set of tools, he goes to his 
retail hardware friend to help him 
make the selection. If the time ever 
ccmes when builders hardware, tools 
and other articles in the hardware line 
are advertised as they are in the drug 
line, this condition will entirely pass 
away. When a man goes to buy his 
builders’ hardware or his tools he will 
know, or he will think he knows, exact- 
ly what he wants, and woe to the retail 
hardware merchant who would dare to 
suggest to him what he should buy! 
If he does, this retail merchant will be 
branded as a substituter, and the con- 
sumer will go to some other store 
where he can get what he wants with- 
out trying to have any other brand 
put over on him. 

“Therefore, while no one _ believes 
more than I do in certain kinds of 
advertising, let me in this first mes- 
sage to the hardware trade after so 
many years of absence, utter a warn- 
ing against this chimera of national 
consumer advertising. In the end it 
will be a bad thing for manufacturers, 
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jobbers and retail merchants, just as 


today it has almost completely de- 
moralized and ruined the wholesale 


and retail drug business of the coun- 
try. This question of advertising is 
a very important matter. A_ book 
might be written on the subject. There- 
fore allow me to rest here without 
going into further details. 

“It has been with great pleasure and 
profit that throughout these years 
since I have been out of the hardware 
business I have still kept in touch 
with it through their valuable hard- 
ware trade journals. Reading between 
the lines in these journals, it seems 
to me that I can see certain currents 
and eddies in the trade. 

“Let me in this Rip Van Winkle talk 
say to the retail hardware trade of 
the country that I have watched the 
progress of their association from its 
formation in 1901. That year is 
memorable with me because it is the 
same year 


in which I went into busi- 





W. A. Graham, John H. Graham & Co. and 
C. G. McGhie, Wallingford Mfg. Co. 


ness for myself. Year after year, 
through good times and bad, through 
good counsels and bad counsels, the 
retail hardware association of this 
country has worked ever upward and 
forward until today the retail hard- 
ware trade of the United States is 
recognized by all lines of business as 
one of the most substantial, conserva- 
tive, reliable and honest trades in the 
country. 

“To the jobber there is a great deal 
I would like to say. I would like to say 
some things behind closed doors—in 
fact—behind storm doors! However, I 
am only going to take the liberty of 
making two suggestions: First of all 
let me warnthe jobber in the hardware 
business to control his field. Do not let 
your business get out of your hands. 

“In my time I have seen many proud 
men and I have seen some of them fall. 
Let me repeat that jobbers should be 
careful to control their field. The only 
way to do that is to command and.dom- 
inate the trade in their territories. The 
only way to do that is to be in such 
close contact with the retail merchants 
in your territory that they will not only 
be willing to give you their business but 
they will be glad to do it, feeling that 
you are their best friend and that you 
can be depended upon as a friend at all 
times. I trust in the hardware trade that 
there will never grow up the same feel- 
ing between the jobbers and their re- 
tail customers as has grown up in the 
drug trade. 
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“Let me say to you here that the 
wholesale drug trade of the country 
have in many parts of the United States 
almost lost control of their territories. 
They have done this because they got 
out of touch with their retail drug cus- 
tomers by reason of pride and vanity. 
These customers are substituting buy- 
ings clubs, mutual societies and other 
forms of business in place of the jobber. 
Let me also tell you that it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge in the whole- 
sale drug trade that it is almost impos- 
sible for the wholesale drug houses in 
these sections to meet the competition 
of this new class of competitors. Before 
this form of business has developed in 
the hardware trade, let me as a friend 
lift my voice in warning to the whole- 
sale hardware trade. 

“IT now turn to the hardware manu- 
facturers. You have every reason to 
be proud of the splendid business that 
the manufacturers of hardware have 
built up in this country. You should be 
proud of the character you have estab- 
lished. You have reason to be proud of 
the opportunities you have followed and 
of the firm foundation upon which hard- 
ware manufacturing rests. 

“What are the dangers that I see 
that confront the hardware manufac- 
turers? One of them I believe is to be 
led astray by this modern cult of super- 
salesmanship. The hardware manufac- 
turer must not crash on the rocks as a 
result of the siren song of the adver- 
tising agency. 

“Already I notice that some of our 
hardware manufacturers have been led 
into signing their names on the dotted 
line for a national campaign. Already I 
notice certain goods advertised in full- 
page advertisements in magazines that 
are read by a class of people of which 
probably not one in a thousand readers 
will ever have occasion to buy the parti- 
cular article advertised. Such advertise- 
ments might have been understood in 
those days when all of us were paying 
excess profits taxes to the Govern- 
ment. They were of course a form of 
increasing the expense account but in 
these days when we happen to know 
that even some of the manufacturers 
advertising are not burdened by their 
excess profits, we wonder what motive 
is back of these advertisements. Is it 
simply vanity? Does some one simply 
like to see their name in print or is it 
simply bad judgment or is it the siren 
song of the super-salesman who sells 
advertising ? 





J. Q. A. Sand, Sand, Hulfish & Lassell and 
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Plumb Flings Down Gauntlet 
On Advertising Issue 


ette R. Plumb joined issue on the 

merits of consumer advertising 
by manufacturers at the afternoon 
session of the manufacturers’ conven- 
tion Oct. 17, Mr. Norvell stating that 
it increases costs, demoralizes trade 
and works to the detriment of the job- 
ber and the retailer, while Mr. Plumb 
contended that it increases sales volume 
and enables the retailer and the jobber 
to make a margin of profit consistent 
with their present overhead costs. 

The conflict of opinion was caused 
by certain statements made by Mr. 
Norvell in the course of his address 
in which he warned the hardware man- 
ufacturers against advertising direct 
to the consumer in national magazines 
on the grounds that “it has almost 
completely demoralized and ruined the 
wholesale and retail drug business of 
the country.” Mr. Norvell also char- 
acterized consumer advertising by 
hardware manufacturers as a waste, 
and not in keeping with their expressed 
desire to lower distribution costs. 

Mr. Plumb, who uses national maga- 
zines for advertising his products, was 
recognized by the chair at the con- 
clusion of the regular addresses. He 
stated that inasmuch as his firm was 
the only manufacturer using ads simi- 
lar to those referred to by Mr. Norvell, 
he felt that the reference entitled him 
to take issue with Mr. Norvell on the 
subject. 


G fete RPh NORVELL and Fay- 


Helps Retailer and Jobber 


“The fact is,’ Mr. Plumb continued, 
“there is more profit today for the 
dealer in Plumb tools than in any com- 
peting line. I can prove this,” he 
stated, “with facts and figures to the 
satisfaction of anybody interested in 
the proof. The reason for this, con- 
trary to what Mr. Norvell has said, is 
because national consumer advertising 
creates demand, increases the volume 
of sales and enables the retailer and 
the jobber to make a better margin of 
profit.” 

He then cited, as an instance, Plumb 
axes being advertised to the consumer 
at $1.65 and sold by the retailer at 
that figure, while a competitive axe 
costing the retailer the same price as 
the Plumb axe is being sold at $1.25, 
thereby representing, he said, a lower 
margin of profit for the dealer. 

Mr. Norvell immediately took the 
floor declaring that he felt no hesita- 
tion in standing by the statements he 
had made. He said that he believed 
the burden of proof rested with time, 
and that within ten years the condi- 


tions he had outlined as existing in the 
drug trade as a result of national ad- 
vertising would prevail in the hardware 
trade if national consumer advertising 
continues to spread. 

“T thought,” he said smilingly, “that 
the object of this convention was to re- 
duce the cost of distribution. Mr. 
Plumb himself admits that the public 
has to pay $1.65 for his axe, which is 








Lots of Talk But— 
Not for Publication 


EW of the jobbers and manufac- 
| spoon at the Atlantic City conven- 
tions would express themselves for 
publication on the question raised by 
Saunders Norvell, that consumer ad- 
vertising by manufacturers is a waste 
and a detriment to wholesalers and 
retailers, although those who gave their 
opinions seemed inclined to feel the 
conditions existing in the drug busi- 
ness as outlined by Mr. Norvell were 
accurate and that too much consumer 
advertising by manufacturers may have 
been one of the direct causes. 

Some of the manufacturers inter- 
viewed by HARDWARE AGE men pointed 
out that advertising patent medicines 
and staple hardware articles such as 
tools were not in any sense similar and 
that the comparisons drawn by Mr. 
Norvell were therefore subject to mis- 
understanding. 

Some of the manufacturers and 
jobbers seemed to believe that the whole 
controversy between Mr. Norvell on 
one hand and Mr. Plumb on the other 
was the result of misunderstanding. 
It was pointed out that certain kinds 
of consumer advertising by manufac- 
turers might be beneficial for all 
branches of the trade such as the “Save 
the Surface” campaign in the paint 
industry and the work undertaken by 
the producers of brass and copper. 








nationally advertised, and only $1.25 
for his competitor’s axe.” 

“The margin of profit was cut by 
the retailer in that case,” Mr. Plumb 
interrupted. “The retailer himself was 
the one who suffered in that instance. 
We attempted to protect him and help 
him to meet his overhead expenses.” 

“It seems to me somewhat sus- 


picious,” Mr. Norvell repied. “I have 
been in business forty-two years,” he 
continued. “This generation of busi- 
ness men is not much different from 
any that have gone before. Human 
nature changes very slowly, as you 
know. 

“If a manufacturer spends millions 
of dollars advertising to the consum- 
ing publie and creates a strong con- 
sumer demand for his products by 
means of his advertising, the time may 
possibly come when he will find that 
he doesn’t have to give the jobber, for 
instance, a margin of 15 per cent in 
order to have a_ satisfactory sales 
volume. When the manufacturer has 
created a consistent consumer demand 
he doesn’t have to worry about the re- 
tailer’s expenses or the jobber’s ex- 
penses. They will have to carry his 
goods or lose customers, and if they 
won’t some other retailer or jobber 
will. This has happened in the drug 
trade, and the same fundamental laws 
apply to the distribution of hardware 
as to the distribution of drugs and 
other retail commodities. 


“Demoralizes Trade” 


“IT will say again what I have said 
before, that excessive national con- 
sumer advertising by the manufacturer 
increases costs, demoralizes trade, and 
in the end works to the detriment of 
both the jobber and the retailer.” 

P. B. Noyes, Oneida Community, 
Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., took the floor at 
this point in opposition to Mr. Norvell. 

“It’s one thing to theorize,” he said, 
“but consider what has actually been 
done. Experience and facts prove that 
hardware manufacturers who do con- 
sumer advertising do more to help the 
jobber and the retailer keep their 
profits up than anybody else. It isn’t 
charity, either. It is as practical as 
self-preservation. 

“Manufacturers have failed quicker 
by cutting out or cutting down on the 
margin of profit of the wholesale and 
retail distributors than in any other 
way. 

“Take a specific case in point,” Mr. 
Noyes added. ‘Nobody made more 
than 2% per cent on steel traps be- 
fore the Oneida Community, Ltd., con- 
centrated on them, and made it profit- 
able for the jobber and the retailer to 
handle them. The result has been that 
both the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor have profited and the public 
actually gets more than it ever got 
before. The selfishness of human na- 
ture is sometimes a beneficent thing: 
it works two ways.” 
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File Makers Simplify Lines; 
- Eliminate 64% 


; ANUFACTURERS, jobbers and 
| VI retailers met in conference 

Oct. 17 at Atlantic City, N. J., 
and indorsed the simplification program 
on files and rasps, recently compleied 
by the file manufacturers, which shows 
an elimination of approximately 64 per 
cent. The file manufacturers, out of a 
tctal of 1851 items regularly furnished 
prior to August, 1918, are now pre- 
pared to furnish as regular items a 
total of 496, showing an elimination 
of 855. 


Government Official Presides 


The Atlantic City conference was 
presided over by A. E. Foote, of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and was attended 
by six Government officials, officers of 
the national manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers’ associations, and accred- 
ited representatives of practically 
every large file manufacturer in’ the 
country. 

The Atlantic City meeting was the 
culmination of a number of conferences 
which began last winter. The princi- 
pal file makers held a meeting Feb. 1 
at the office of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers, New York City, for the 
purpose of discussing a further reduc- 
tion in the assortment of files and rasps 
to be regularly made and carried in 
stock for domestic trade. Wallace L. 


Pond, Nicholson File Co., Providence, 
R. I., was elected chairman. 

The file manufacturers have pre- 
viously had experience with simplifica- 
tion. In the summer of 1918 the Con- 
servation Division of the War Indus- 
tries: Board requested the file manu- 
facturers to reduce to a minimum the 
number and sizes of their products to 
be regularly manufactured. A careful 
tabulation made by one of the manu- 
facturers which was submitted at At- 
lantic City as the basis for discussion, 
showed the following facts: 


Number of items which manufactur- 
ers were prepared to supply on call 
oe ge a Or eee 1,351 

Number of items eliminated in August, 
rrr rrr rrr 732 

Number of items continued as regular 
stocks 


Number of items now discontinued.... 165 
Number of items continued as stock 
er eer ere eee 496 


The simplification program which 
was indorsed at Atlantic City has al- 
ready been put into effect by the file 
manufacturers, as most of the large 
factories have been operating on the 
present basis since April 2 of this year. 

In the future, it is said, files and 
rasps other than those now indicated 
in regular stock sizes, will be supplied 
only as specials, and will be made only 
with the understanding that prices 
charged will be based on cost of mate- 
rial and cost of manufacture at the 
time the goods are made. 


Decimal Packing Favored 


of packing would be an economic 

advantage to retailer, jobber and 
manufacturer, in the opinion of those 
who attended the builders’ hardware 
group meeting Oct. 18. Murray Sar- 
gent, Sargent & Co., presided. 

In addition to several discussions on 
the decimal system attention was given 
to simplification of builders’ hardware 
lines, the use of parcel post and broken 
packages. It was agreed that parcel 
post shipments from factory to dealer 
and the practice of breaking packages 
were costly services to be discouraged. 

Talking on the advantages of the 
decimal system, John M. Townley, 
Townley Metal & Hardware Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., advanced the following 
reasons for its adoption: 

“The trade has been very conserva- 
tive on the question of the decimal 


lage ene > of the decimal system 


system. From the retailers’ point of 
view there seems to be no argument 
against such a move. The hardware 
business is the most complicated of 
retail trades—why make it more so by 
the use of the old-fashioned gross and 
dozen system? As members of the 
National Hardware Association we 
must change our thoughts—so that we 
and our customers will think in units of 
tens. If we think about it and write 
up our orders this way we will soon 
have this improved method of doing 
business.” 

E. C. Waldvogel vice-president, The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn,. also advocated early adoption of 
the decimal system. His arguments 
summed up were as follows: 

The consumer buys in units, there- 
fore the jobber and dealer should buy 
the same way. Confusion is the main 


It was agreed at Atlantic City that 
the present assortment of files and 
rasps retained as regular stock items 
is sufficient to meet the ordinary legiti- 
mate requirements of principal con- 
sumers, and the manufacturers re- 
quested that distributors and consum- 
ers confine their purchases, as far as 
possible, to the present assortment. 


Representative Gathering 


The Government and association offi- 
cials present at the conference were as 
follows: 

A. E. Foote, Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, Department of Commerce; Irving 8S. 
Paull, chief, Domestic Commerce Division, 
Department of Commerce; Paul D. Kelle- 
ter, director of purchases and sales, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Captain J. Moul- 
trie Ward, War Department; Commander 
Cc. W. Fisher, Navy Department; Comman- 
der H. de F. Mel, Navy Department; Her- 
bert P. Sheets, secretary National Retail 
Hardware Association; F. A. Heitmann, 
president National Hardware Association; 
George A. Fernley, assistant secretary Na- 
tional Hardware Association; John Don- 
nan, secretary Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association. 

The following file manufacturers 
were represented at the joint confer- 
ence: 

Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.;: McCaffrey File Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I.; Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa; 


Simonds Saw & Steel Fitchburg, 
Co., N PA 


Mass.; Heller Bros. Newark, N. 
Madden File Co., Middletown, N. 
land File Works, Cleveland, 
City File Works, Quincy, Ill.; Murcott & 
Campbell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


objection of certain jobbers, who feel 
that without universal adoption of units 
in place of dozens the jobber will have 
greater troubles. On the contrary, the 
firm using this system will soon find 
advantages sufficient to warrant the 
cost and trouble of requesting manu- 
facturers to assist. In the long run 
the decimal system will make money 
and save labor for its users. 

Presenting the retailers’ viewpoint 
on the decimal system, R. W. Hatcher, 
Milledgeville, Ga., director of the N. R. 
H. A., cited his own experience with its 
use. Mr. Hatcher has found, he said, 
that his clerks take less time to price 
goods on this basis. He said he would 
assume that all retailers, jobbers and 
manufacturers could see this ad- 
vantage. He also said that it was his 
belief that the manufacturer who used 
the unit system of packing would gain 
favor with the trade and have a strong 
advantage and talking point over his 
competitor who stuck to dozens and 
fiross, which are extremely difficult t» 
figure. 
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No. 22—J. G. Ralston, Reynolds Wire Co.; No, 23—A. P. Shir- 
ley, W. A. Shepard, Kelly Axe Mfg. Co.; No. 24—G. S. Messieve, 
Northwestern Retail Hardware Association; Hamp Williams 
president, National Retail Hardware Ass’n; Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary, National Retail Hardware Ass’n; R.J. Atkinson, presi- 
dent, New York State Retail Hardware Ass’n; R. W. Hatcher, 
director, National Retail Hardware Ass’n; Wm. A. Graham, 
John A. Graham & Co.; J. C. Beggs. Bemis &¢ Call Co.; No. 25— 
Horatio S. Earle and Geo. L. Earle, North Wayne Teol Co.; 


No. 26—Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Begg, Bemis € Call Co.; No. 
27—C. R. Brothwell, Jr., Master . R. Brothwell and 
W. H. Brothwell; No. 28—H. M. Libe and E. P. King, 
The Stanley Works; No. 29—Herbert P. Sheets, National 


Retail Hdw. Ass’n; Hamp Williams, president, National Retail 
dw. Ass’n; A. J. Scott. Michigan Hdw. Ass’n; No. 30—Mrs. 
Warren 8S. Bellows, Mrs. C. F. English, Hardware Age; No. 31— 
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mm. W. 


L hi Cutlery Co.; 
Warwick Knife Co.; L. D. Bement, John Russell Cutlery Co.; 


L. Louis Schrade, Schrade Millspaugh, 
No. 32—Mrs. H. F. McKnight, Mrs. L. 8. Soule, Mrs. H. G. 
Grosscup; No. 33—H. M. Johnson, F. G@. Wooster & Co.; A. M. 
Wooster, Niagara Metal Stamping Corp.; H. B. Wilson, Mathias 
Klein € Sons; No. 35—Daniel Rinehart, Geo. B. Sprowls, E. 
Johannesen, Pennsylvania € Atlantic Seaboard Hdw. Assn; 
No. 36—G. C. Gillan, Ontario Knife Co.; No. 37—G. J. Heath, 
Remington Arms Co.; Mrs. Carl Boetticher, Carl Boetticher, 
Mrs. Oscar Boetticher, Boetticher, Kellog ¢ Co.; A. H. Willey, 
Remington Arms Co.; No. 38—Mrs. H. G. Grosscup, F. C. 
Wagenknecht and H. G. Grosscup, Lovell Mfg. Co.; No. 39— 
Harry K. Zust, Adolph Kastor, Alfred B. Kastor, W. D. Wallace, 
Camillus Cutlery Co.; No. 40—Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Albrecht, 
North Bros. Mfg. Co. and. Geo. H. Griffiths, Hardware Age, 
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Hatcher Tells Manufacturers “Plain Facts” 
About Prices, Policies and Plans 





R. W. Hatcher 


“a in the course of my remarks, by 
reason of what I may consider 
remedial criticism, my attitude may ap- 
pear hostile to any agency in regular 
distribution, please bear in mind,” Mr. 
Hatcher said, “that the majority of us 
retailers have gone on record as favor- 
ing the present system as the logical 
one, but maintain only that its defects 
and abuses should be corrected and that 
in this effort we invite the mutual co- 
operation of manufacturer and jobber 
whose interests are common with our 
own. 

“Perhaps of all the agencies of the 
system the retailer has the keenest per- 
ception of its shortcomings. Funda- 
mentally he is the inverted apex of the 
pyramid, ard as the man farthest 
down bears the brunt of the criticism 
engendered by its real or fancied weak- 
nesses. 

Anti-Jobber Propaganda 


“Tt falls to the lot of the retailer to 
explain why, and it is incumbent upon 
him to neutralize and palliate the in- 
sidious propaganda, which, with its 
slogan, “Cut Out the Middleman,” 
poisons the mind of the public with the 
emphasized suggestion that he is a com- 
mercial leech, unnecessary, and should 
be eliminated. The fact that these alle- 
gations fall far short of real conditions 
or at least bear only a modicum of truth 
only relieves in a measure the damag- 
ing effects of this appeal. In many in- 
stances, too, the struggle is made 
harder for the retailer by throttling 
conditions that are the exponents of 
defects and abuses in his own distribu- 
tion system, and it is to these that we 
will address ourselves today. 

“You, gentlemen, may not realize it 
as actively as you should, but the re- 
tailer is fighting your battles. He is 
making it possible for you to live and 
prosper. He has built and is now build- 
ing for you an established clientéle 
with the consumer that makes possible 
the enormous expansion of your busi- 
ness. He is the advance guard, the 


ECLARING that there is “a general convic- 
tion on the part of the consuming public that 
prices should not have been advanced to the 

degree they have been,” and that something must 
be done to lower distribution costs, R. W. Hatcher, 
Milledgeville, Ga., chairman, board of directors, Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, told the manu- 
facturers and jobbers Oct. 17 at the latter’s annual 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., what the hard- 
ware retailer is doing to lower his own costs, and 
what the manufacturer might do to help him. 


forefront of the present system. If he 
falls down, it also will cease to exist 
or must find reconstruction along dif- 
ferent lines. 


Public Thinks Costs Too High 


“The public is obsessed with the idea 
that the costs of distribution are too 
high. No less an authority than Bab- 
sun’s is quoted to the effect that distri- 
bution costs are excessive. What .ire 
we doing to reduce them? Let us see 
how the retailer, as he is nearest the 
consuming public, is meeting the situa- 
tion. 

“Is the retailer being allowed a liv- 
ing profit? Is he receiving the reward 
of his efforts? Is he being given a 
fighting chance? Let us see. I relate 
from my own experience. In one of my 
stores recently we put on sale an ar- 
ticle made by a prominent manufacturer 
and which we bought through regular 
channels at what we considered a fair 
margin of profit. It did not go as it 
should have gone, being a seasonable 
article, so we began to investigate and 
soon found that a local store, operated 
by one of the large chain interests, was 
offering this article at exactly the re- 
sale price to merchants, and around our 
cost. There could be but one conclu- 
sion on our part, and that was that this 
syndicate was enjoying the jobber’s dif- 
ferential on this item. This was doubt- 
less an attractive order for this manu- 
facturer, but we feel that he should 
have considered the ratio of the distri. 
bution of his product through this chan- 
nel as related to that of the regular 
channel of the retail hardware mer- 
chant and consequently have recognized 
the latter’s right to his protection. 

“We do not question the manufac- 
turers’ right to sell these distributors, 
but we feel that it should not be done 
unless with a price assurance that wili 
be adequate for the protection of the 
retailer who is the manufacturers’ regu- 
lar and constant channel of distribution. 

“When you manufacturers sell these 
enterprises at favored prices, you are 


furnishing them the very ammunition 
they want for their propaganda before 
the public which will enable them to 
farther cripple your friend, the re- 
tailer. 

“Our efforts for development, our at- 
tractive store fixtures, our efficient 
salesmanship, our excellent service, all 
fall flat and our arguments on quality 
are paralyzed in the face of a differ- 
ence in price made possible through 
practices just outlined, and our cus- 
tomer will doubtless go from our store 

aoroughly convinced that all he nas 
heard and read about our profiteering 
and high prices must be true. In his 
eyes we stand convicted though inno- 
cent, and we will in consequence prob- 
ably lose his patronage altogether to 
this competitor. 

“The same conditions are faced by 
the retailer when he comes in contact 
with the prices of some retailing job- 
bers, only they are more aggravated 
because of his more extensive line. 

“T will digress to say that I am not 
antagonistic to jobbers either in a per- 
sonal or trade sense. I have a brother 
who is a jobber, and I recognize fully 
the jobber’s place in distribution, but I 
must say that the jobber who in the en- 
joyment of his differential retails hard- 
ware on merchants’ resale prices is 
guilty of a most unethical practice and 
merits the withdrawal of his jobbing 
privileges by the manufacturers in con- 
sequence. It might be added, too, that 
this class of jobber is the most disturb- 
ing factor in the trade today and is as 
hurtful to the regular ethical jobber as 
to the retailer. 

“There is another class of manufac- 
turer who adds to the troubles of the 
retailer and one who, I am sure, is not 
numbered among your membership. 
This is the direct to consumer manu- 
facturer. To him we have no appeal. 
He does not care for us, though it is 
to be noted that in many instances this 
manufacturer is offering to the con- 
sumer direct at factory prices articles 
the demand for which was created for- 
merly through the efforts of retail mer- 
chants. 

Margins Too Small 


“In many instances it has been shown 
that sufficient margin is not allowed by 
the manufacturer for the retailer to 
ccver his operating costs and leave a 
fair compensation for the retailer’s ser- 
vices. Too often manufacturers ap- 
parently show little thought for the re- 
teiler’s interest in fixing such margins. 
He will add 25 per cent to his selling 
price and call it 25 per cent profit. 
Twenty-five per cent on equals 20 per 
cent off, so the average retailer ac- 
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tually loses 1% per cent on each dollar 
taken for such goods, and if they do 
not move quickly he loses more. These 
figures are often justified by the claim 
of quick turnover, but the average stock 
turn of a hardware retailer is two and 
one-quarter times and his capital turn 
one and three-quarters times. But some 
manufacturers do not allow 25 per cent 
and in some instances as low as 12% 
per cent is shown as suggested retail 
prices. This in spite of the fact that 
the retailer’s average operating cost is 
shown to be 21% per cent, and in many 
individual instances much higher. 

It is a general conviction on the part 
of the consuming public that prices 
should not have been advanced to the 
degree they have been, and you manu- 
facturers are warned that if a persis- 
tent policy of advancing prices is main- 
tained you may expect an easing off 
in consumption. A farmer was in my 
store a short time ago to purchase an 
axe. The one bought by him previously 
had been sold him for $1.50. He was 
asked $1.75 for this one. All efforts to 
explain any reason for the advance 
satisfactorily to him failed and was 
met by a citation of the low prices of 
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his own products, and he left the store 
with the remark that he could make 
his old one do, and would do it before 
he would pay an advanced price. Gen- 
tlemen, this incident could be multi- 
plied in any hardware store in the 
country and manufacturers should te 
exceedingly careful in an advance of 
price at this time if they would not 
stifle a demand that is just creeping 
back toward normal. 

“If other methods can function so 
as to reach the ultimate consumer at a 
less cost than we do, then we must each 
look to our economics and profit by the 
comparison. If unnecessary service is 
required of the manufacturer and job- 
ber by the retailer, he must be content 
with less. If the jobber’s overhead is 
too high, it is incumbent on him to re- 
duce. If the manufacturer’s cost of 
production is too great, he must study 
simplification, elimination, or such 
methods as his investigations shall 
suggest. 

“Such action would appear as an im- 
pelling necessity for we cannot hope to 
avoid the consequences of the inexor- 
able law of the survival of the fittest. 
I believe that each group _ should 
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through its association actively reveal 
the weakness in its own sphere and 
with these corrected form a substan- 
tial basis on which unity of action can 
be accomplished. 

“It is easy to see the faults of others, 
but harder to see and correct our own. 
We retailers do not constitute ourselves 
self-appointed inquisitors of the actions 
of other groups, though we may cite 
what we deem some of the defects in 
their operation. We do this in a 
friendly spirit, inviting criticism our- 
selves, as well as such cooperation as 
is becoming common beneficiaries in 
any remedial betterment that may be 
developed. 

“As each group individually perfects 
its own methods, in that measure will 
we progress toward a common plane 
of action which I would hope to see 
accomplished through the medium of 
a joint committee comprised of mem- 
bers from each respective association. 

“We retailers who have taken the 
initiative in this consideration of dis- 
tribution difficulties will pledge their 
cooperation to the fullest extent. Will 
you gentlemen give yours” 
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Highlights from Hatcher’s Talk to Manufacturers 





1—The majority of retailers have gone on 
record as favoring the present system as a logical 
one but maintain that its defects and abuses 
should be corrected, and in this effort they invite 
the mutual cooperation of manufacturer and 
jobber whose interests are common with theirs. 

2.—The retailer is fighting your battles. He 
is making it possible for you to live and prosper. 
He has built and is now building for you an es- 
tablished clientéle, with the consumer, that makes 
possible the enormous expansion of your busi- 
ness. He is the advance guard and the fore front 
of the present system. If he falls down the 
present system will cease to exist or must find 
reconstruction along different lines. 

3-—The retailer today is studying stock-turn 
more than ever. His stocks today as compared 
to three years ago, will show a marked change. 
Shelves are not overburdened with non-essential 
merchandise to the exclusion of the class of goods 
that move quickly. The retailer has learned to 
-weed out the slow sellers, make his stock more 
attractive, owe less money, and function with 
greater efficiency. 

4.—The public is obsessed with the idea that 
costs of distribution are too high. No less an 
authority than Babson is quoted to the affect that 
distribution costs are excessive. What are we 
doing to reduce them? 

5—When manufacturers sell chain store enter- 
prises at favored prices, they are furnishing them 
with the very ammunition that will cripple the 
manufacturers best friend—the retailer. 

6.—I am not antagonistic to jobbers either in 
a personal or trade sense. I recognize fully the 
jobber’s place in distribution. But I must say 


that the jobber who, in the enjoyment of his dif- 
ferential, retails hardware at merchants resale 
prices is guilty of a most unethical practice and 
merits the withdrawal of his jobbing privileges 
by the manufacturers. 

7.—In many instances it has been shown that 
sufficient margin is not allowed by the manufac- 
turer for the retailer to cover his operating costs. 
Too often manufacturers apparently show little 
thought for the retailer’s interest in fixing such 
margins. He will add twenty-five per cent to his 
selling price and call in twenty-five per cent profit. 
Twenty-five per cent on equals twenty per cent 
off, so the average retailer actually loses one and 
one-half per cent on each dollar taken for such 
goods. 

8.—The retailer’s average profit is 2.64 per cent. 
Would the manufacturers like to operate on such 
a profit basis? The public however does not know 
these things. Thus the unfortunate retailer is 
heralded as a profiteer, when as a matter of fact 
he is left between the upper and nether mile- 
stone. 

g.—It is a general conviction on the part of the 
consuming public, that prices should not have been 
advanced to the degree they have been, and you 
manufacturers are warned that if a persistent 
policy of advancing prices is maintained you may 
expect an easing off in consumption. 

10.—If manufacturers’ costs of production are 
too great they must study simplification, elimi- 
nation, or such methods as his investigations 
suggest. Such action would appear as an im- 
pelling necessity, for we cannot hope to avoid 
the consequences of the inexorable law of the 
survival of the fittest. 
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E. R. Masback 











chandise should be handled 

direct by the manufacturer,” 
E. R. Masback, vice-president Masback 
Hardware Co., Inc., New York, said, 2d- 
dressing the general tool group hard- 
ware convention, Oct. 18, at Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Masback surprised the group by 
explaining the present system of ex- 
changing defective or abused tools put 
into practice by his firm recently. “The 
jobber is a distributor,” he said, “and 
he should not be considered competent 
to judge whether or not a tool is defec- 
tive or abused. It has long been the 
custom for the jobber to take back any 
and all alleged defective tools in order 
to hold the good will of the dealer. 

“Our plan is to handle all claim cases 
by offering a tag to the dealer which is 
inclosed with the defective merchan- 
dise. Our salesmen are instructed to 
assist the dealer in wrapping and ship- 
ping the goods. We will even pay the 
charges. In fact, we will do anything 
but take the merchandise back. This 
must be returned direct to the factory. 
Space on the card provides for the claim 
to be stated clearly. Failure of the 
factory to replace the tool causes us no 
embarrassment. It is purely a trans- 
action between dealer and manufac- 
turer.” 

Mr. Masback explained that since the 
inauguration of the no-return plan his 
tool sales have increased greatly. Pre- 
viously his packages had to be broken, 
sales were affected and stock records 
disrupted. He suggested a similar pol- 
icy on the part of other members of the 
National Hardware Association. 

J. E. Stone, the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn.; Fayette R. Plumb, Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and several other manufacturers pres- 
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Should Retailer or Jobber 


ent characterized Mr. Masback’s plan 
as the “newest thing in trade practices 
presented at the convention.” 

John F. Baker, retailer, Dayton, Ohio, 
commented on the plan and compared it 
to the common practice among early 
producers of dollar watches. The chair- 
man introduced Mr. Baker as the “war 
horse among Ohio dealers.” Mr. Baker 
offered the opinion that the return of 
defective tools was a common problem 
of the retailer-jobber and manufacturer. 
His policy in such matters, he said, has 
been to discard the returned tool, re- 
placing it with a new one from stock. 
He feels that this plan is cheaper in the 
long run, as it eliminates all corre- 
spondence and explanation. 

Mr. Baker said that consumers of 
thirty years ago would not ask for re- 
placements if tools were ruined in 
abuse. They would simply make an- 
other purchase and be more careful in 
its use. “We are all to blame for the 
changed attitude of the consumer,” he 
asserted. “The jobber wishes to up- 
hold his branded tools, the retailer 
wishes to hold his patron, and the 
manufacturer forces the issue by strong 
guarantees. 

L. C. Bronson, the Bronson & Town- 
send Co., New Haven, Conn., spoke on 
the guarantee of price. Mr. Bronson 
said in part: 

“The trouble with the average retail 
merchant is that he is afraid of some 
possible loss. If we can give him the 
courage to go out and buy, even though 
it may be only enough for a limited 
length of time, with the assurance that 
he is going to have a certain definite 
period of time in which to sell before 
there is any chance of a decline, he be- 
comes a better salesman. If the period 
of time allowed him is three months in 
which he is to turn his stock he almost 


Return Damaged Goods to Mfr.? 


automatically will make his purchases 
on a three months’ basis or less, so as 
to end the period with as little stock as 
possible. 

“On the other hand, when prices are 
on a reasonably well stabilized basis a 
manufacturer can follow such a plan as 
the following: On Jan. 1 a price may 
be announced which this manufacturer 
says will not be lowered (you notice 
nothing is said about the privilege of 
advancing the price) for 90 days. At 
the end of 60 days, in other words, on 
March 1, the average manufacturer will 
know whether or not he is going to be 
obliged to make a price change at the 
end of the quarter. If he sees no price 
change will be necessary he can quietly 
send out word that when prices are an- 
nounced on April 1 no decline will be 
made. This makes it unnecessary for 
either the wholesaler or the retailer in 
such cases to try to run down their 
stocks at that time during the third 
month of the quarter in anticipation of 
a possible price reduction. Looked at in 
this way, we believe that a price guar- 
antee for a limited period is a good 
thing for all concerned.” 

N. A. Gladding, vice-president E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., also 
spoke on the subject of price guaran- 
tee. He told of a survey made among 
500 manufacturers, the majority of 
whom reported that their only guaran- 
tee was against decline up to date of 
shipment. Novguarantee is offered at 
all by 81 and 20 guarantee only on 
seasonable goods where orders are 
taken for future delivery. Mr. Glad- 
ding quoted several letters received 
during his recent investigation. The 
tendency appeared to be against price 
guarantees and the consensus of opin- 
icon among the producers seemed to ap- 
prove this viewpoint. 
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ing Oct. 18. 
Mr. Norvell. 


start at the top. 


dent not office boys.” 





NLY four men are needed in the jobbing business,” 
ment of Saunders Norvell, addressing the Agricultural Implement Group, meet- 
“The first man should handle finances, bookkeeping and such matters,’ 
“The second man should do the buying. The third would handle sales and 
the fourth stock and administrative details.” 


“When a firm has more than these four there will be trouble. ‘ 
If you need to curtail the personnel, eliminate high salaried vice-presi- 
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Ash Timber Shortage Increases Use 
of Steel for Implement Handles 


PEAKING to jobbers at Atlantic City Oct. 18 on 
some of the technical problems confronting the 
manufacturer of agricultural implements, W. H. 

Cowdery, president American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said that the manufacturers’ greatest prob- 
lem today is finding ash timber in desirable quality 
and quantity. Because of the necessity of the con- 
servation of wood, he recommended using 414-ft. 
handles instead of 5-ft. handles and 5-ft. handles in- 
stead of 5'5-ft. handles wherever possible. 

The greatest waste of timber, Mr. Cowdery said, 


is in making wood D-handles. 


Manufacturers, he 


stated, have recently produced “a steel D-handle of 
No. 14 gage plate steel, which is superior to anything 


of the kind in the past. 


6¢]N the manufacture of hand farm 

and garden tools,’ Mr. Cowdery 
said, “important improvements have 
been made by the use of heavier and 
stronger machinery, improving the 
methods by the use of dies of high- 
speed steel, not procurable a few years 
ago, thus permitting the production by 
one heat and operation, of better and 
more uniform articles than were pro- 
cured by five heatings and operations 
of the same steel. The electric welding 
of ferrules, in place of brazing, is an 
important improvement in durability 
and economy. The purchase of steel, 
selected by its chemical analysis, helps 
to insure having the requisite strength 
and tempering qualities, which, together 
with the use of the pyrometer to pre- 
vent over-heating, has proved very 
beneficial. 


Many Divisions Disadvatageous 


“While the operation of a number of 
factories in small towns has advan- 
tages, such as employees owning their 
own homes with gardens, and, also, the 
gathering of timber for handles near its 
place of growth, is of advantage, yet 
too many divisions of effort are not ad- 
vantageous. 

“One of the best improvements has 
been the installation of a thorough cost 
system in two of our larger factories, 
the first advantage being the knowledge 
gained of the actual cost of each of 
some three thousand items, as well as 
many thousands of operations in their 
production. The saving by comparing 
the cost of these operations in the dif- 
ferent factories is important. To illus- 
trate, our Ashtabula and Geneva fac- 
tories are located within ten miles of 
each other. Both of these factories 
make handles, and their equipment is 
quite similar. We at first learned that 
from the ash logs in the yard, to saw- 
ing into plank, ripping the plank into 
squares, equalizing the squares to the 


proper lengths for the handles that are 
best suited to make into first, second 
and third grade, turning the same and 
storing in the warehouse for season- 
ing; cost for labor, power, supplies, re- 
pairs, general factory, with department 
and Cleveland overhead, from $29 to $32 
per thousand pieces. By comparing 
these items, it was found that it cost 
more in one place for sawing than at 
the other; again more in one place for 
the turning, and so on through the 
different operations. By taking ad- 
vantage of this knowledge, eventually 
what had cost $30 per thousand, or 
more, was brought down to $18 or $20 
per thousand. A saving of $30,000 in 
one year’s operations in the handle de- 
partments of these works alone. We 
found one factory having a cost of 60 
cents per dozen greater than another 
on an article of large importance, be- 
ceuse one factory was saving by care- 
ful heating and scaling of the steel on 
the polishing costs. 

“The saving to the company by the 
good will of our customers, which we 
have cultivated for many years, is not 
entirely measurable, but when we figure 
the cost of our sales department, in- 
cluding all expense in connection there- 
with, as low some years as 52/100 of 
1 per cent of the sales, you will be sur- 
prised. 

Many Problems 

“We have many difficult and alarm- 
ing problems to contend with. When 
you consider how automobiles and 
trucks have replaced horses in the cities 
and towns, and that they require no hay 
and manure forks, then the hay loaders 
and manure spreaders replacing forks 
on the farms, our sales do not increase 
with the growth of the country as they 
otherwise would. Our national, State 
and county taxes are eight times what 
they were ten years ago. We find on 
this account that it is expedient to add 
new articles to our line of manufac- 


ture. A number of attempts in this 
direction have proved impracticable. 
However, during the past season we 
have found the following articles prac- 
ticable and reliable. A solid steel fish- 
ing rod, the Reel Eezy hose reel, a 
new lawn rake, a new steel D handle. 


“The all-steel bait casting rod we 
have introduced with unusual caution, 
and it has been commended with un- 
usual enthusiasm from far and near, 
surpassing our expectations. Our 
equipment is particularly adapted to its 
manufacture, and we anticipate a good 
demand in due time. 

Speaking about rakes and the han- 
dle situation, Mr. Cowdery continued: 

“The lawn rake is called the Brume 
rake, which has been made and used 
in California with success. It has been 
tested in some twenty places in the 
East and Middle West by practical 
users, with universal approval. After 
a severe hail storm, where branches 
and leaves were cut from fine shade 
trees and fruit trees, we found these 
rakes very much more desirable than 
our other rakes, and now keep three of 
them for daily use about the drives and 
yards, while other lawn rakes are left 
in the tool room. We shall be glad to 
send a sample free to any customer 
for his own use, or for testing by 
yourselves or your gardener. The fall- 
ing leaves at this time will need gath- 
ering. 

Timber Shortage 


Our greatest problem is in finding 
ash timber in desirable quality and 
quantity. We are obliged to seek it in 
smaller quantities and haul it longer 
distances from year to year. We find 
it necessary, therefore, to conserve it 
in every way possible, by adding higher 
prices for the longer handles. 

“We recommend using 4%4-ft. handles 
in place of 5-ft. handles, and 5-ft. 
handles in place of 5%-ft. handles 
where it can be done. The greatest waste 
of timber is in making wood D handles. 
We have recently produced a steel D 
handle superior to anything of the kind 
in the past, made of No. 14-gage plate 
steel, with large grip and warranted 
durable. Much pains will be taken to 
prevent its loosening on the handle, out 
in case there be a shrinkage of the 
wood, it can be readily tightened by 
hammering the two rivets a little 
tighter. We have brought some sam- 
ples to show its construction. We ex- 
pect they will be used on shovels, 
spades, scoops and forks almost uni- 
versally in due time. We appeal to 
you, our customers, to assist in lessen- 
ing the waste in using wood D handles. 








John E. 
Edgerton 


come when manufacturers must 

exercise their economic leader- 
ship, and recognize their responsibili- 
ties, by taking a more active part in 
national affairs, John E. Edgerton, 
president National Association of 
Manufacturers, in his address Oct. 17 
before the hardware manufacturers’ 
convention, Atlantic City, N. J., urged 
the need for the country to get back 


[D come ae that the time has 


to respect for work and the Con- 
stitution. 
Mr. Edgerton quoted Dr. Nicholas 


Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, as having made the state- 
ment that democracy in America has 
failed. Only 15 to 18 per cent of the 
people in the United States, he said, 
exercise their privileges of citizenship 
and participate actively in national 
affairs. 

“The trouble with a great many 
people in the country is that those who 
should take an active part in govern- 


Presidents 


} i presidents of both the manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ associations 
were reelected at the final sessions of 
both bodies Oct. 19. The jobbers’ 
association did not pass any resolutions 
at its convention, but resolutions will 
be submitted and acted upon by the 
executive committee within thirty 
days. The manufacturers passed a 
resolution recommending closer contact 
with the National Retail Hardware 
Association at future conventions. 

The officers of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association are 
as follows: Isaac Black, Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
president; William A. Graham, Wall- 
ingford Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Vt.; 
Samuel D. Latty, Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Robert G. Thomp- 
son, Lufkin Rule Co., New York City, 
vice-presidents. 

Five new members were elected to 
the executive committee as follows: 
J. G. Stone, Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn.; Murray Sargent & Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; J. Harvey Wil- 
liams, J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; E. R. Galvin, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, Wilmington, Del.; M. 
J. Lacey, Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y 
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Edgerton Urges Manufacturers 


to Exercise Their Economic 


Responsibilities 


ment work fail to do so. The attitude 
is one of ‘let George do it’ until some- 
thing goes wrong and then to have an 
outburst of passion about the insuf- 
ficiency of everything in general. 

“The time has come,” Mr. Edgerton 
declared, “when manufacturers must 
exercise their economic leadership and 
live up to their responsibilities as 
citizens. 

“What we need in this country as 
much as anything else, is to go back 
to old-fashioned respect for the Con- 
stitution, and back to hard work. Work 
is almost becoming a lost art in Amer- 
ica. The great constructive minds of 
the nation do not get a chance to do all 
that they could because they are laden 
with the responsibilities incident to 
their own business activities. 

“There is a tendency to unload the 
responsibilities of citizenship upon the 
legislature. Some people seem to feel 
that we have outgrown the Constitu- 
tion. Good government begins in a 


Re-Elected 


Group chairmen, advisory board, and 
secretary-treasurer remain unchanged. 

All officers, members of the execu- 
tive committee and advisory board of 
the National Hardware Association of 
the United States were reelected. The 
officers of the association are as follows: 





community. We must all realize that 
the privilege of citizenship involves 
work which is not a curse or a penalty, 
but which is itself a serious privilege.” 

Referring to what he termed the 
prejudice against manufacturers in 
some sections of the country, Mr. 
Edgerton stated that the public only 
thinks of dominant manufacturing 
groups, and judges all manufactur- 
ers by the alleged mistakes of the 
minority. 

“There are,” he said, “290,000 in- 
dividual manufacturing enterprises in 
the United States. About 55,000 em- 
ploy no labor at all. More than 40,000 
employ one to five persons. There are 
only about 10,000 or 12,000 factories 
in the country that employ 1,000 work- 
ers and more.” 

“The duty of manufacturers is 
clear,” he declared, “and the more in- 
fluential and the stronger the man is 
the greater is his responsibility to the 
community and the nation.” 


F. A. Heitmann, F. W. Heitmann 
Co., Houston, Tex., president; Brace 
Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan & Hay- 
den Co., San Francisco, Cal., first vice- 
president; John M. Townley, Townley 
Metal & Hardware Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., second vice-president; T. James 
Fernley, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer; George A. Fernley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 


“Prepare Now for Foreign Competition” 


It MPHASIZING the importance of a 
+ thorough analysis of production 
costs on the part of manufacturers so 
they may be able to compete on an in- 
telligent basis with foreign goods, J. A. 
Chrestensen, Ontario Knife Co., Frank- 
linville, N. Y., in an address on the 
tariff at the Atlantic City conventicn, 
Oct. 18, said that a protective tariff is 
essential for the maintenance of Amer- 
ican standards of living. 

“I am not a pessimist as to the 
future,” Mr. Chrestensen said. “I have 
faith in the ability and the genius of 
the American people to cope with any 
situation, if given a fair chance. 

“During the years before foreign 
competition menaces his profits the 


American producer must become fuily 
aware of his own costs in minute de- 
tail. He must organize his factory pro- 


duction, so that he is obtaining the 
largest possible production from his 
equipment at the least expense. He 
must, by experimentation, assure him- 
self that the material entering into his 
product and the processes through 
which it passes result in an article of 
quality which the American people will 
demand. 

“It beehoves the American manufac- 
turer to acquaint himself, as far as may 
be humanly possible, with material 
prices and labor costs in the various 
countries from which competition may 
be expected, so that the tariff necessary 
to enable him to produce at a profit 
may be thoroughly established. By such 
steps as these the American manufac- 
turer might prepare himself to fight nis 
battle intelligently and with a fair 
prospect of winning.” 
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Sport Goods Need “Better Advertising, 


Simplification and Dealer Protection” 


PEAKERS at the sporting goods 

group meeting at the Atlantic City 

hardware conventions, Oct. 18, em- 
phasized the necessity of raising the 
standard of sporting goods advertis- 
ing, of introducing simplification in 
the manufacture and_ distribution 
of this line and of protecting the legiti- 
mate dealer against the so-called pro- 
fessional club men. E. R. Galvin of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., pre- 
sided. 

Growth of Sports 


Chas. T. Tryon of Philadelphia de- 
picted tremendous growth of sports 
in this country, which he attributed to 
the war, to employment of labor to 
full capacity and at high wages, to 
effects of daylight saving and to pro- 
hibition. Business, he said, usually 
runs in cycles. First there is the gen- 
eral store carrying a little of every- 
thing. As the town grows, specializa- 
tion begins. Sporting goods, he said, 
has suffered from the fact that it has 
been taken on as a side line in too 
many stores. Dealers are not usually 
interested in what is merely side line. 
At the same time, many types of 
stores such as drug, stationery and 
cigar stores have used sporting goods 
as a bait to get trade. He criticised 
the manufacturers for not guarding 
the regular trade more efficiently 
against outside channels. He also 
criticised some dealers for advertising 
sporting goods at regular list prices 
and claiming “Bargain Prices.” He 
advised manufacturers to aid in rais- 
ing the standard of sporting goods 
advertising. He admitted a belief in 
suggested resale prices but declared 
that those resale prices should include 
a fair profit for the jobber and the 
retailer. Sporting goods, he said, 
should be made a dignified, profitable 
line. 


»* 





John Shann and Charles J. Smith, Chas. J. Smith Co.; F. L. 





He also declared that fully 50 per 
cent of a man’s pleasure in sporting 
goods comes from the ownership of the 
goods. The other 50 per cent comes 
from actual use, he said. People want 
fine merchandise in sport lines and 
quality, he said, is a big factor. 

He advised manufacturers to take 
an interest in all sport activities, de- 
claring that well directed play is a 
fundamental factor in the formation 
of good citizens. He also advised the 
trade to take an active interest in 
game laws and reforestation. 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
talked on standardization and simpli- 
fication. He declared that the retailer 
is strongly in favor of such a program. 
He praised Secretary Hoover’s depart- 
ment, and said that nearly every 
manufactured line has a lot of non- 
essentials in it. These non-essentials 
burden the manufacturer’s costs and 
load the shelves of the jobber and re- 
tailer. They tie up money and add to 
distribution costs. More groups, he 
said, should act in concert to simplify 
their lines. Studies should be made 
in all industries. He said there were 
a number of small distribution wastes 
in hardware and in sporting goods. 
He said the retailers were not trying 
to tell the manufacturers what to do 
in this matter, but were willing to help 
in every way to improve conditions. 
He recommended that the manufac- 
turers get together with their sales 
records and see what items could be 
dispensed with. 

Higher Standards 


E. A. Clungeon of A. J. Reach Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., stressed the impor- 
tance of sporting goods. He declared 
that the war had helped to raise the 
standard of many lines. Most items 
of sporting goods, he said, are abused 


Campbell, U. S. 


Crain &€ Forging Co.; 
Biddle Hdwe. Co., and Frank A. Bond, U. 8S. Chain & Forging Co. 


and should be well made to stand that 
abuse. Shoddy goods must go, as they 
cannot last in the new era of sports. 

Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, talked on the advertising of 
sporting goods from the angle of the 


retailer. He said the retailer was 
naturally weak in advertising. His 
training is not along that line. He 


needs completed plans rather than just 
merchandise. Manufacturers should 
furnish him with form letters to send to 
his trade, good window material and 
suggested window displays. Much of this 
type of advertising could and should 
be done by the manufacturers jointly. 
Manufacturers should not take the 
dealers display windows for single 
items but to plan displays of full lines; 
not to merely display guns but to dis- 
play all hunting goods. Since a hard- 
ware dealer has approximately 4000 
items and only 300 selling days per 
year it is unfair to “hog” his windows 
with single item displays.” 


Protect the Dealer 


Mr. Soule also stressed the impor- 
tance of protecting the legitimate 
dealer against the so-called “profes- 
sional” who often sells sporting goods 
to club members, taking the profits 
which belong to the merchant. 

He closed with the advice to manu- 
facturers to find out who trimmed the 
windows in the stores and then to 
send window material to the trim- 
mers in care of the store rather than 
to the merchant direct. 

Carl Ditman stressed the fact that 
people now have more leisure time 
than in the old days, because of the 
eight-hour day, daylight saving, ete. He 
said workmen are now demanding more 
of the good things of life, including 
sports. This opens up a big field for 
sporting goods sales, he added. 





Wm. Steltz, Supplee- 
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Sheet, Pipe and Terne Plate 
Simplification Under Way 


UBMISSION and _ adoption of 
S simplified programs for eaves 

trough and conductor pipe, sheet 
steel, and terne plates were the most 
important happenings at the meeting 
of the Metal Branch of the National 
Retail Hardware Association Oct. 18 at 
Atlantic City, N. J. W. H. Donlevy 
presided. 

Before the proceedings of the metal 
branch were formally opened, President 
Heitmann of the National Hardware 
Association said there was some busi- 
ness to be completed in connection with 
the main association, and therefore the 
preliminary proceedings would be of an 
executive character. 

The report of the one-cent letter 
postage committee, submitted by As- 
sistant-Secretary George A. Fernley, 
recommended that the following resolu- 
tion be passed by the association: 
“That we earnestly urge upon all mem- 
bers of Congress retention of these 
zone advances (referring to four zone 
advances on advertising sections ef- 
fective) and material increase of them 
by further enactment and 

“Second, that increased revenue al- 
ready produced by second class matter 
be at once applied to giving a reduced 
rate of one cent on “drop” letters and 

“Third, that legislation should be 
enacted requiring each class of mail to 
pay cost of service in order that no 
class need pay over cost.” 

On motion of Mr. Townley, the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

President Heitmann then introduced 
W. H. Donlevy, chairman of the Metal 
Branch. Mr. Donlevy said in part: 


Prices on Better Level 


“The present year has been a fairly 
prosperous one in the Metal industry. 
The heavy demand and strong market 
which developed early in the year were 
maintained until the immediate sum- 
mer, when there was a slowing down. 
Recently there has been some conces- 
sion in prices, especially in sheets, 
which has made buyers cautious and 
anxious to unload stocks and enter the 
new year with low inventory. 

“If this policy continues during the 
balance of the year, it means a large 
tonnage should be placed when buyers 
feel prices have reached an attractive 
basis. What effect the change in shift 
from twelve hours to eight hours will 
have upon prices of finished materials, 
remains to be seen. Some are of the 
opinion that the advance in cost will 
be absorbed by the manufacturers, 
while others feel it will be passed on 
to the trade. 

“In some sections there appears to be 
pessimism as to the immediate outlook, 
but there are several factors which 
should cause this feeling to disappear, 


and which would seem to prove our 
country is in a prosperous condition. 
“The tremendous building expansion 
of the year has failed to meet the 
demand of the people for houses and 
there is every indication that building 
will proceed throughout the winter so 
far as weather conditions will permit, 
despite the exceedingly high cost. 


Labor Fully Employed 


“Labor is fully employed at peak 
wages in many lines, thus giving that 
element a large buying power. 

“September sales of the leading Chi- 
cago mail order houses show heavy in- 
creases over the previous month. As 
these houses sell most of their mer- 
chandise in agricultural sections and in 
small towns this would indicate a 
prosperous condition exists in those 
communities, so I feel we can face the 
coming year with sufficient optimism to 
warrant the expectation of a continu- 
ance of good business. 

“We believe the manufacturers are 
giving consideration to the advisability, 
if not the necessity, of a national 
campaign advertising the merits of 
sheet metals. The success of the cam- 
paign of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association and other organiza- 
tions should be almost a guarantee that 
similar satisfactory results would fol- 
low such a campaign in our industry. 
It is earnestly hoped that such a plan 
will be shortly worked out and 
launched.” 

Stephen S. Tuthill of the American 
Zine Institute, New York City, then 
addressed the meeting on the subject 
of “Calling Zine by Its Right Name.” 
He urged more extensive use of zinc 
and spoke about technical aspects of 
the subject. 

The report of the Sheet Steel Sim- 
plification Committee was then read by 
Secretary Fernley. The report in part 
was as follows: 

“In making the following recom- 
mendations, we have endeavored to be 
sufficiently careful so that every pos- 
sible need of the distributors’ custo- 
mers can be satisfied. Please bear in 
mind that the following list does not 
and cannot possibly be made to include 
special requirements of many manu- 
facturers, but we hope will be adopted 
unanimously by sheet manufacturers 
and distributors of sheet mill products 
working together with a view to simpli- 
fication, insofar as we believe it can be 
safely practised by the mills and the 
distributors. 

“Applicable to all products.—Even 
gages, No. 10 to 28 inclusive. Sizes: 
Widths, 24, 28, 30 and 36 in.; lengths, 
84, 96 and 120 in.; also 24 x 101-in. in 
gages, 26 and 28; also 42, 44 and 48-in. 
wide in 7, 8 and 10 as well as 12 ft. 


long in No. 20 gage and heavier.” 

The chairman then asked for the 
report of the committee on terne plate 
simplification. H. N. Taylor, chairman, 
said in part: 

“The committee has completed the 
first part of its work, mainly to get 
manufacturers to line up and back up 
this proposition. The manufacturers 
have signified their willingness to co- 
operate in this first step, namely, the 
elimination of 12-lb. 35 terne plates. 

“That we admit is simply a start, 
and does not by any means finish the 
job, but we believe in attempting a 
little at first and with that as a starter, 
as an entering wedge, we hope as time 
goes on to be able to accomplish more. 

“It is our thought that we have 
reached the point now where we need 
the backing of the metal branch in the 
form of a resolution, requesting the 
manufacturers to take this action, 
namely to refrain from manufacturing 
and selling 12-lb. and 35-lb. cut terne 
plates.” 

After a brief discussion the resolu- 
tion was seconded and passed. 

Mr. Nicholson made a motion, to 
which two amendments were added and 
adopted as follows: 

“To eliminate No. 27 gage (roofing 
sheets) in both black and galvanized; 
eliminate 26-in. wide in all gages; 18 
and lighter in American Bessemer or 
one pass cold rolled; eliminate any 
gages lighter than 28-in. corrugated 
galvanized sheets and all forms of 
roofing product, except roll roofing, and 
carry in corrugated galvanized 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 12-ft. sizes; also 26-in. 
wide in galvanized, 10 gage and 
lighter.” 

Eaves Trough and Pipe 


The chairman’then called for the re- 
port of the committee on eaves trough 
and conductor pipe. 

The following report and recommen- 
dations were submitted: 

“To eliminate sizes 2%4-in. and 3%- 


in. in plain, round, conductor pipe; 
eliminate 3-in. and 4%-in eaves 
trough. 


The consensus of opinion of .the 
manufacturers was that nothing light- 
er than 28 gage be used in the 
manufacture of these products, and 
furthermore that every length be 
stamped with the gage; the stamping 
of the manufacturer’s name is optional 
with him and his jobbing customers. 
It was further recommended that a 
notice of these recommendations be 
sent to all manufacturers of conductor 
pipe and eaves trough throughout the 
country and that these recommenda- 
tions be submitted to the metal branch 
for their action. 

After some discussion, the report 
was adopted. 
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No. 41—Mrs. and Mr. Frank A. Bare, Tritch Hdw. Co.; No. 42 
—A. C. Albrecht, North Bros. Mfg. Co.; Ralph Popp, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ; Miss Elizabeth Albrecht, Miss Frances Popp, Mrs, A. C. 
Albrecht; No, 43—J. Temple Robinson, Robinson Bros. & Co., 
Geo. H. Harper. National Enameling & Stamping Co.; No. 44— 
H. J. Horton, H. L. Brown Fence & Mfg. Co., A. P. Shirley, 
Kelly Axe Mfg. Co.; No. 45—Geo. Allen, J. Wiss & Sons, Geo. H. 
Griffiths, Hardware Age; Geo. Beaudin, J. Wiss & Sons, Geo. 
Dresser, Carborundum Co.; No. 46—Frank E. Sands, Sands 
Level @ Tool Co.; No. 47—J. Q. A. Sand, 8S. J. Coakley, Samson 
Cordage Co.; No, 48—H. N. Burhans, Mrs. H. N. Burhans, E. C. 
Kruger, Burhans &€ Black, Inc.; Geo. Allen, J. Wiss & Sons; 
No. 49—Gus,. Ruhling, Chicago, A. 8S. Vaughn, Vaughn & Bush- 
nell Mfg. Co.; Will. Rogers, Hardware Retailer; No. 50—Rudolph 
Tenk, Mrs. Rudolph Tenk, Mrs. R. L. Witzleben, R. L. Witzleben, 
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Tenk Hdw. Co.: No. 51—Mrs. ‘Chauncey F. English, Hardwar 


Age; No. 52—Frank Chapman and E. V. Hatligan, The M. W. 
Dunton Co.; No, 53—C. J. Knapp, W. J. Feddery, Hardware 
Age; No. 54—A. C. McKinnie, Stanley Works; FE. R. Brayton, 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co.; No. 55—D. A. Merriman, Miss 
Viola Merriman, Miss C. Holloway, Amer. Steel & Wire Co.; 
No. 56—F. E. Harwi, The A. J. Harwi Hdw. Co., W. A. Davis, 
J. A. Warner, Wyeth Hdw. & Mfg. Co.; No 57—H. J. Funk, 
Albany Iron & Hdw. Co.; No. 58—Martin L. Pierce, The Hoover 
Co., Frank Bare, Trich Hdw. Co.. Arthur J. Scott, Michigan 
Hdw. Ass’n; No. 59—H. E. Hubburd, The Geo Worthington Co. ; 
No. 60—Frank W. Brigham, John H. Richards, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; No. 61—C. W. Tillmans, H. J. Strugness, W. Laslie, 
Remington Arms Co.; No. 62—B. A. Hawley. Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Co., Mr. and Mrs. Geo. N. Groff, William H. Cole @ Sons; 
No. 68—Miss A. G. Small. Miss Ethel Coulkie. 
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Jobber Must Readjust Policies 
to New Conditions, Says Noyes 


66 


OT only are jobbers’ special brands in a general way a failure, but they are 


bound to be failures in a great majority of lines where manufacturers have in 


any determined way established factory brands, 


” 


Pierrepont B. Noyes, presi- 


dent of the Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., told hardware manufacturers Octo- 


ber 17 at the Atlantic City convention. 


In his talk devoted to problems of modern 


hardware distribution, Mr. Noyes traced the origin of what he considered some of the 
things which have increased costs. 

















P. B. Noyes 


6¢ JT is not my forte to make pleasant 

speeches, complimenting everyone 
present and dealing only superficially 
with mutual problems,’ Mr. Noyes 
said. “I agreed to make an address at 
this meeting only because I believed 
that certain points should be covered 
frankly at this time in the interest of 
both jobber and manufacturer. I shall 
deal with just three points. These 
points are intimately connected with 
each other and all of them are likely 
to be challenged. They hang together 
so closely that I must prove them all 
or nothing will be accomplished. 

“My first point has to do with the 
tremendously increased cost of doing 
business for the hardware jobber as 
compared with twenty-five years ago. 
In my opinion the chief cause of this 
increase lies in the ambition and pro- 
gressiveness of the hardware jobbers 
who, following the lead of the larger 
concerns, have exchanged their simple 
warehouses, with their cheap rents, 
for elaborate establishments in expen- 
sive localities; whose simple, practical 
organizations for taking orders and 
shipping them have been exchanged 
for elaborate merchandising organiza- 
tions with high-priced merchandising 





talent, which has added advertising, 
printing, mailing, filing and accounting 
expenses entirely unknown in the old 
regime. In one way this has been a 
forward movement. In another way 
it is making trouble because it was 
founded on an idea which did not prove 
practical. 


“Special Brands Failure” 


“As I have observed the evolution 
of the hardware jobber during the last 
thirty years, I am convinced that the 
basic idea behind the expensive mer- 
chandising organization to which I 
have referred was ‘special brands.’ 
There came a time when a jobbing 
firm which had not the enterprise to 
get out a special brand and try to 
merchandise it, was considered a back 
number. This statement may be dis- 
puted. There may be even more ob- 
jection when I say that the ‘special 
brand idea’ has proved a failure, but 
I believe that with these two facts lies 
the explanation of the position some 
jobbers now find themselves in, i. e., 
with a much higher overhead expense 
than their business warrants. 

“Not only are jobbers’ special brands 
in a general way a failure, but they 
are bound to be failures in the great 
majority of lines where manufacturers 
have in any determined way estab- 
lished factory brands. The reason for 
this is very simple. The chief value 
of trade marks is with consumers. 
The only way to reach the great mass 
of the consumers is through national 
advertising on a very extensive scale. 
National advertising cannot be local- 
ized, while a jobber’s distribution is 
localized. National advertising, the 
great bulk of which must be wasted 
because it goes into territories where 
his goods cannot be obtained, is wasted 
io such an extent that it does not pay. 
Manufacturers’ brands can get returns 
from advertising from every corner of 
the country, so that manufacturers can 
afford to make advertising campaigns 
so complete and on such a scale as 
to drown out knowledge of jobbers’ 
private brands. 

“It is true that jobbers’ brands have 
a certain value with the retailer, but 
he cannot to any extent hold out 


against the determined preferences of 
the public created by national adver- 
tising. The apparent success of cer- 
tain of the very largest hardware job- 
bers in establishing factory brands has, 
{ believe, misled the hardware jobbing 
trade. I say ‘apparent success’ be- 
cause even the very largest hardware 
jobbers, with their national advertis- 
ing, have, in my opinion, made an in- 
different success of their private 
brands as a permanent asset. The 
manufacturer of the same kind of 
goods has every advantage in his favor. 
Not the least of these advantages is 
the sales resistance which the jobber 
finds for his private brands coming 
from representatives of all other job- 
bers, while the manufacturer can ob- 
tain the cooperation of all the different 
factors of distribution. I shall not 
devote very much time to proving this 
point. I wish to have the point, how- 
ever, very plainly conceived, for my 
other points depend upon it. I would 
sum it up thus: 

“During the past twenty-five years 
efforts to establish special jobbers’ 
brands on merchandise have turned the 
old economical ‘warehouse’ jobber into 
a wonderfully efficient but extremely 
expensive organization, and the failure 
of the special brand scheme in the case 
of all the most profitable goods has 
left many jobbers with high expenses, 
but without the profitable business 
which was to pay that expense. 


Must Meet New Conditions 


“My second point is that the hard- 
ware jobber must perforce either go 
back to the old, grimy but efficient 
warehouse in an inexpensive part of 
the city and simplify his organization 
to do the old work of supplying people 
with what they want, when they want 
it, at the right price, or he must find 
some very real and practical use for 
the quartered oak and mahogany es- 
tablishment he has built up. It will 
not do to go on complaining about 
the small margin of profit and the high 
overhead, nor will any real results 
be accomplished by explaining the need 
of more profit to manufacturers. Busi- 
ness is real and evolutionary, and 
things do not move in that way. The 
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C. E. Roberts, asst. general sales manager, G. W. Stephens, 
president and J. S. Wainwright, general sales manager, Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co. 


manufacturer in his conventions will 
express much pity and will discuss 
platonically larger margins, but mar- 
gins and profits are in the end dictated 
by other considerations. 

“The only way to increase margins 
is to perform services—hence, the way 
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to manufacturers. 
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to approach the manufacturers is te 
find some problem with which the man- 
ufacturers are struggling and to show 
that the jobber can assist in that task. 
Men do not really give anything ex- 
cept alms as a result of someone show- 
ing that they ‘need the money.’ Busi- 
ness men will pay almost anything for 
service which will be returned in kind. 
At that time I illustrated by saying 
that if a man applies to you for work 
and devotes himself to telling you how 
much he needs the money, describing 
his poverty and his family, he seldom 
gets anywhere with an employer. If 
he really wants work, he must devote 
himself to showing that he is equipped 
to give service. 

“This brings me to my third point. 
There is a use, a very valuable use, 
to which the highly trained and ex- 
pensive organizations of the modern 
hardware jobbers can be put. 

“The manufacturer who spends a 
large amount of money in advertising, 
if he is successful, finds this situation. 
His advertising has partially sold the 
consumer. If he is successful, we may 


say he has 50 per cent sold the aver- 
age consumer. He has created in the 
public a general confidence in his goods 
and a more or less effective desire for 
them. He soon finds, however, that 
the other 50 per cent, namely, the 
clinching of a determination at any 
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Points Stressed by P. B. Noyes on Distribution Costs 


1.—Jobbers’ special brands have proved a failure. 

2.—The hardware jobber either must go back to the old grimy, but efficient warehouse 
in an inexpensive part of the city, or he must find some very real and practical use for 
the quartered oak and mahogany establishment he has built up. 

3-—It will not do to go on complaining about the small margin of profit and the high 
overhead, nor will any real results be accomplished by explaining the need of more profit 


4.—The only way to increase margins is to perform service, hence, the way to approach 
the manufacturers is to find some problems with which the manufacturers are struggling, 
and to assist in this task. Men do not really give anything except alms as a result of 
some one showing that they need the money. But business men will give almost any- 
thing for service which will be returned in kind. 

5.—I have said in previous addresses that the jobbing system of distribution is on trial. 
What I have said today represents the crux of that trial. 
efficient service in merchandising their goods through the jobber to the retailer and 


one time to buy any one piece of mer- 
chandise is out of his hands. He must 
cooperate with other forces of dis- 
tribution to get the goods shown at 
the right time, in the right place, and 
in the right way to change the psy- 
chology of a general desire into a defi- 
nite determination to purchase. 
“Now the simple fact is that we, 
like other national advertisers, are 
spending an enormous amount of 
money to carry this matter of ideas 
and selling equipment clear through to 


Can national advertisers get 
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the final sale, and the second fact is 
that we have all found a weak line in 
the chain—namely, the jobber. There 
are manufacturers, you know, who 
have cut the Gordian knot and gone 
directly to the retailer, believing that 
in no other way can they get the 
direct touch in the final sale which 
they must have. Most manufacturers, 
however, and we are one of them, have 
recognized the immense efficiency of 
the jobbing system of distribution and 
have been struggling to get the retail 


cooperation which they must have 
while still marketing their goods 
through the jobber. I have said in 


previous addresses that the jobbing 
system of distribution is on trial. What 
I have said today represents the crux 
of that trial. Can national advertisers 
get efficient service in merchandising 
their goods through the jobber to the 
retailer and consumer? 


“This is very plain talk. Perhaps 
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it is not what is wanted at a conven- 
tion, but I am going to tell you what 
I believe—that the hardware jobbers 
of the country must either seize upon 
the nationally advertised lines of mer- 
chandise and operate as the efficient 
agents of the manufacturers in getting 
not only that merchandise but ideas 
through to the retailers, or they must 
go back to the old warehouse near the 
docks or the sidings and pass out nails, 
bolts and bar iron with the old low, 
overhead expense.” 





Ross Henwood, 
Bros. Co., and O. A. 


The Du-All Mfg. Co., 


Wilson Oliver, Oliver 
Lanchantin, Eastern Steel Products Corp. 
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Agriculture, Prices and Excess Varieties 
Features at Combined Meeting 


COMBINED meeting of jobbers and manufac- 
turers was held Thursday morning, Oct. 18, to 
correct as much as possible the confusion caused by 
the conflicting programs of the two associations. 


Charles W. Asbury presided. 


were discussed. 


Mr. Asbury, in opening the meeting, 
said that conditions were a little out 
of balance with respect to several basic 
industries, such as transportation costs, 
fuel costs and building; that those three 
basic industries were unbalanced with 
respect to some other interests, as with 
the farmer; that the farmer was in a 
very unenviable position at the moment, 
especially in regard to the price he is 
receiving for wheat, that probably he 
would not be able to realize his costs, 
but that wheat represents but 6 per 
cent of the agricultural crops of the 
country, and that other large crops are 
in a healthy condition, such as corn and 
cotton, the purchasing power of the 
farmer as a class is very much larger 
than in recent years. 


Goods for New Homes 


W. D. Biggers, Continental Co., De- 
troit, Mich., then spoke, as follows: 

“As you travel through the different 
sections of the country you can see 
dozens and hundreds of homes being 
built in our suburbs. That means a 
class of homes ranging in price from 
$3,000 to $8,000, and every time a home 
is built most of us stop to think of the 
brick, mortar and lumber that goes into 
that home. Every time a building is 
built it means lumber, it means new 
kitchen ware, and it means new fix- 
tures, and it means all kinds of com- 
modities that every one of us are fur- 
nishing, either manufacturer or whole- 
saler. 

“In our particular line we have tried 
to cut out as many patterns as possi- 
ble. Various sections of the country 
demand a certain kind of screen door. 
Some parts of the country demand an 
entirely different kind of a door. Onze 
house is fitted with % material and 
therefore they need a % door screen. 
Another part of the country is all built 
with 1%. equipment, and they would 
need a 1% door, and therefore as manu- 
facturers. we have to make rather an 
extended line. We recommend every 
cne of our customers that they limit 
their line to the very fewest patterns 
and to the fewest sizes that you can 
for your particular territory.” 


Price Talk 
One jobber referred to a recent ad- 
vance in the price of screen doors and 


inquired of Mr. Biggers why it was 
that prices were advanced in face of 


Numerous trade topics 


the fact that they were instituting econ- 
omies in the reduction of the number of 
patterns and sizes. Mr. Biggers re- 
plied that in spite of these savings they 
were faced with advances in the price 
of labor and material which probably 
more than offset any savings they were 
able to make in the way indicated. 





Conflicting Programs 
Cause Confusion 


GOOD deal of confusion was 

caused by the attempt to hold 
the various group meetings of 
both associations at different 
places on the same day. The pro- 
gram of the manufacturers con- 
flicted with that of the jobbers, 
and in order to correct the situa- 
tion the individual group meetings 
were combined as much as possi- 
ble on Oct. 18. This only partiy 
helped matters, as four group 
meetings were in progress at the 
same time during one stage of 
the convention. 

Several manufacturers and job- 
bers complained about this situa- 
tion, as they desired to attend all 
four meetings to hear and take 
part in the discussions. They were 
prevented from doing so because 
of the conflicting programs. 











Chairman Asbury: “I submit on 
behalf of my fellow manufacturers, in- 
asmuch as many of them appear to be 
too modest to do it themselves, that the 
manufacturers are really entitled to 


sympathy for this fundamental. When 
prices are forced up on them by costs 
there seems to be an idea raised in the 
minds of the wholesaler, the retailer 
and the consumer that the poor manu- 
facturer is to blame for the whole 
thing. It is not true; it is not true. 

“The manufacturer, I think, realizes 
that the price at which his goods are 
offered over the counter has a very 
direct influence upon the volume of 
business that he will be able to do. I 
think the business of the manufacturer 
—again in the plural—is to keep his 
selling price as low as it can con- 
sistently be held, and he is quite ready 
to face the present conditions of eco- 
nomic unbalance, to sail along on a 
small profit, until conditions become 
more stabilized. That I think would be 
the defense of some of these manufac- 
turers if they only had the grit to get 
up and say it.” 

Cutting Down Varieties 


The chairman announced as the next 
subject, “Distributing Housewares.” 

W. H. Matthai of the National En- 
ameling & Stamping Co., Baltimore, 
Md., spoke on this subject, in part as 
follows: 

“There have been great changes in 
the line of goods that we have been 
selling. I may repeat something that 
I said yesterday. In our old catalog 
of 1891 I think we had 491 different 
items in our line of business. We cut 
down nearly one-half of them. That is 
the change since then. Those things 
have become obsolete and new things 
have taken their place to a greater 
extent than formerly. This cutting 
down of the number of items reduces 
the cost of our,overhead and in many 
other respects makes a saving. I think 
the list of articles that are made now 
could be reduced very much if the manu- 
facturers would cooperate with the job- 
bers and with the retailers and decide 
that they could do without them just 
as they did during the war period.” 





S. Horace Disston, J. C. Forrest and A. R. Sission, Henry 


Disston € 


Son 
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Auto Accessories Outlook 
Promising for Year Ahead 


ERCHANDISING and _ techni- 
M. cal discussions featured the 

two days’ convention and ex- 
hibition of the Automobile Accessories 
Branch of the National Hardware As- 
sociation, Oct. 15 and 16, at the Hotel 
Shelburne, Atlantic City, N. J. Presi- 
dent F. A. Heitmann of the jobbers’ 
association called the meeting to order 
and after a few preliminary remarks 
turned the meeting over to George W. 
Ellis, Supple-Biddle Hardware Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the 
group, who proceeded immediately with 
the business of the meeting. 

The first speaker was Roy F. Soule, 
editor of Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, 
who advocated house to house can- 
vassing as a means of creating de- 
mand for new articles. He also said 
that 50 per cent more accessories 
could be sold than is now being done 
in the hardware trade. 

A general discussion on “Present 
Prospects for the Spring of 1924” then 
ensued. Most of those present were 
optimistic about conditions and pre- 
dicted an increased sales volume next 
year. 


“Make It an Automotive Xmas” 


M. E. Faber of C. A. Shaler & Co., 
Waupun, Wis., then spoke on the sub- 
ject “Make It an Automotive Christ- 
mas in the Hardware Store.” 

Mr. Faber suggested that the jobbers 
make it a special point to induce the 
dealers to put in an attractive line of 
automobile accessory specialties, or 
parts, that would be attractive as 
Christmas presents for the ladies to 
purchase. Mr. Faber urged the job- 
bers to impress on their salesmen the 
importance of getting dealers to put 
in certain lines of automobile acces- 
sories for their Christmas trade; that 
after they were once induced to handle 
the line it would be a starting point 
to get further orders for accessories. 

This address will appear in a later 
issue of HARDWARE AGE. 


Tire Conditions 


The chairman then called for re- 
marks on the subject “Conditions in 
the Tire Market.” 

Mr. Jones: “I want to say that the 
item of tires is about 25 per cent of 
our small accessory sales. On account 
of the frequent turnover we consider 
the tire business a very good part of 
our accessory department.” 

Mr. Holbert: “The tire business has 
been very satisfactory with us. It is 
fairly profitable on account of the 
rapid turnover. As far as the acces- 


sory business is concerned, it is diffi- 
cult for us to get our salesmen in- 
terested in accessories but in spite of 
that fact we are doing a good acces- 
sory business.” 

Mr. J. D. Moore, Jr.: “We handle 
tires and we find the turnover pretty 
profitable; at the same time it takes 
a great deal of effort to sell accessories, 
and the effort is out of proportion to 
the results.” 

Mr. A. T. Young, Washington: “Our 
experience with tires does not prove 





Ww. Dz. 
Biggers, The Continental Co. 


Mrs. W. E. Biggers and 


it to be a very profitable line. We 
do not do very much city business, 
but we have an arrangement by which 
we get considerable suburban business 
which helps out.” 

Manufacturers’ Problems of Proper 
Distribution was the first discussion 
at the second session Oct. 16. 

The chairman introduced T. B. 
Blakiston, Baltimore, who spoke in 
part as follows: 

“When you take a map and look 
at the United States you realize the 
possibilities for the immense amount of 
lost energy by the buying people over 
that country—by men in the field, by 
men who are advertising—I believe we 
would appreciate how much they can 
be helped out if the jobber goes to 
the manufacturer with his trouble in- 
stead of saying ‘it is no good.’ Bill 
Jones says he has had trouble with it 
and told our salesman that somebody 
has been cutting prices upon it, or he 
says the manufacturer is trying to sell 
somebody—trying to slip through the 
back door, but if that gets into the 
hands of the manufacturer he can trace 
it back and perhaps work it out to 
your satisfaction. 

“In regard to the advertising side, 
when you take a National campaign, I 
think we all recognize that it does not 
amount to very much by itself unless 
backed up by the trade. 


Urges Trade Paper Ads 


“There is one thought I would like 
to leave with you and that is, that 


the manufacturer who is firmly estab- 
lished, who can consolidate his line of 
communication to the consumer so that 
his advertising is divided into the trade 
papers, and the national papers; whose 
selling organization is supported in the 
field; who has got a product which is 
indorsed by engineering organizations 
all over the country over which he has 
no control or influence, and who has 
been in business a sufficient length of 
time —that manufacturer does not 
represent much of a gamble to the 
distributor.” 


Restricted Distribution 


The chairman next introduced as the 
next speaker Mr. Earl V. Hennecke 
of the Moto-Meter Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., who spoke on the sub- 
ject: 

“Should a manufacturer Restrict His 
Distribution to a Fewer Number of 
Jobbers?” Mr. Hennecke’s conclusions 
were: 

“Every trend of the times surely 
points to a revision of present mer- 
chandising methods, which will in 
many cases have to result in manu- 
facturers restricting their distribution 
to a fewer number of jobbers, and it 
follows, if this is done, that jobbers 
will of necessity handle fewer compet- 
ing lines and will put more intensive 
effort behind those they do carry.” 

The chairman then introduced Mr. 
George D. Roberts of the Chilton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, who spoke as fol- 
lows on the small town market. He 
said in part: 

“Less than 10 per cent of the total 
or 6150 shops are located in cities with 
populations exceeding 500,000; about 
6900 are in cities with populations be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000; 13,000 are in 
cities of 10,000 to 100,000 population; 
37,250 or nearly 60 per cent are in 
small towns of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation. 

“The demand for service is chiefly in 
small towns and rural districts because 
more than half of America’s car regis- 
trations are in such districts. 

“There are 63,300 dealers who handle 
automotive supplies and equipment. Of 
these, 26,800 or over 40 per cent are 
car dealers who carry a line of supplies 
as a part of the business and 36,500 
handle accessories and supplies as a 
main line. 

“About 8 per cent or 5500 are located 
in big cities with populations over 
500,000; 5600 are in cities of 100,000 
to 500,000; 13,700 are in cities of 
10,000 to 100,000; 38,500 are in small 
towns with less than 10,000 popula- 
tion.” 
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More Than 90 Industries Have 
Simplified Their Lines 


A 


E. FOOTE of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, 
* speaking on the progress that has been 


Department of Commerce, 





made during the past year in industrial simpli- 
fication before the jobbers and manufacturers’ 
convention at Atlantic City, stated that 125 dif- 
ferent groups engaged in 90 different fields of 
production and distribution are now using the 
service of the Department of Commerce in de- 
veloping definite steps toward the simplification 
of their particular activities. Mr. Foote pre- 
dicted that builders’ hardware, numerous tool 
lines, shovels and several other hardware items 


A. E. Foote 


would be simplified in the near future. 


After tracing the origin of simplification dur- 
ing the war, and the establishment of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, Mr. Foote said in part: 


“Our Division has defined simplified 
practice as ‘The reduction of variety 
in sizes and dimensions of common- 
place things as a means of eliminating 
waste in production, distribution and 
consumption,’ and hence we welcome 
the opportunity to again offer its co- 
operation at your meeting whose slo- 
gan is ‘Better hardware and its eco- 
nomical production, distribution and 
sale.’ 

“That this cooperation is of value is 
evidenced by the fact that 125 differ- 
ent groups engaged in ninety different 
fields of production and distribution are 
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now using this service in developing 
definite steps toward the simplification 
of their particular activities. 

“Your association has taken a for- 
ward step in this matter by designat- 
ing your committee on distribution as 
the clearing house for simplification in- 
formation and the division of your in- 
dustry into six industrial groups (agri- 
cultural, transportation, builders’ hard- 
ware, mill supplies, house furnishing 
and sporting goods) has prepared the 
machinery for further effective sim- 
plification work. 

“During the past year many individ- 


ual hardware manufacturers have sim- 
plified their own lines, thus decreasing 
their stocks, production costs, selling 
expenses and inventory investment, and 
at the same time increasing their turn- 
over, stability of employment, prompt- 
ness of delivery and quality of product. 

“All such action is valuable, but under 
the Hoover vision greater advantages 
may be obtained when group action is 
taken by manufacturers of individual 
commodities in conjunction with the 
wholesaling and retailing groups, look- 
ing toward results which will be for 
the benefit of all concerned. 

“It is the elimination of excessive 
variety by such group action in which 
our Division particularly desires to of- 
fer its cooperation. 

“Tt is our hope and belief that many 
groups of hardware manufacturers will, 
this coming year, seriously devote them- 
selves to this important problem. 

“Perhaps the outstanding perfected 
simplification in your field has been 
that accomplished by the woven wire 
fence industry. On July 12 a meeting 
was held in Washington under the aus- 
pices of our division, at which were 
present fence manufacturers, represent- 
ing over 85 per cent of the production 
of the United States, and representa- 
tives of the dominant wholesalers, re- 
tailers and consumers groups, as well 
as interested Government departments. 
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Simplification Facts from Foote’s Speech 





1. Simplification is defined by the Government 
as “The reduction of variety in sizes and dimen- 
sions of commonplace things as a means of elim- 
inating waste in production, distribution and con- 
sumption.” 

2. That simplification is spreading is shown by 
the fact that 125 different groups engaged in 90 
different fields of production and distribution are 
now using the service of the Department of Com- 
merce in developing definite steps toward the sim- 
plification of their particular activities. 

3. During the past year many individual hard- 
ware manufacturers have simplified their own lines, 
thus decreasing their stocks, production costs, sell- 
ing expenses and inventory investment, and at the 
same time increasing their turnover, stability of 
employment, promptness of delivery and quality 
of product. 

4. The outstanding perfected simplification in the 
hardware field has been that accomplished by the 
woven wire fence industry. This industry found 
that approximately 90 per cent of its production 
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was upon 10 per cent of its lines. As the result of 
the conference last summer 5522 styles made by 27 
manufacturers were reduced to 69 and the number 
of packages was cut from 2072 to 138. This means 
the elimination of 8714 per cent of the styles, and 
93.4 per cent of the packages. The new program of 
this industry will go into effect Jan. 1, 1924. 

5. The American Shovel Institute has conducted 
an exhaustive survey from which it is expected an 
extensive elimination program will be evolved in 
the near future. 

6. Builders’ hardware is another group conspicu- 
ous for its simplification progress. Fourteen well 
attended meetings have been held, covering a total 
of 17 full day sessions. Definite action may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

7. Reports of simplifications effected by manufac- 
turers of saws, hammers, machine screws, handles, 
chains, scales, tools, stoves, cutlery, chisels, sledges, 
anvils and washing machines indicate that while 
they have not taken action as groups, they have 
taken individual action in their own organizations. 
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A careful survey had previously been 
made, showing that approximately 90 
per cent of their production was upon 
10 per cent of their lines. As a result 
of this conference, the 552 styles made 
by twenty-seven manufacturers were 
reduced to sixty-nine and the number 
of packages were cut from 2072 to 138. 
This means the elimination of 87% per 
cent of the styles and 93.4 per cent of 
the packages. This new program will 
go into effect on Jan. 1, 1924. 

“The American Shovel Institute has 
conducted an exhaustive survey, from 
which it is expected an extensive elim- 
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ination program will be evolved in the 
near future. 

“The agricultural implement group 
has been a fertile field for simplifica- 
tion. One prominent manufacturer has 
reduced his latchets from four to one, 
the seats of every type of implement 
and wrenches for the adjustment of his 
entire line from thirty-two to four, and 
so on throughout his entire list. <A 
similar story might be told of many 
other individual farm implement mak- 
ers. 

“The War Industries Board has re- 
ported savings in the agricultural im- 
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plement industry as among the most 
important effected by that board. Manu- 
facturers were able to simplify opera- 
tions and reduce their stocks of raw ma- 
terials. Business could be done with 
smaller stocks of finished products. The 
steel mills saved because every varia- 
tion in size or shape had required a 
different set of rolls and so on. 
“The number of sizes and types of 
steel plows was reduced from 312 
to seventy-six; planters and drills 
from 784 to twenty-nine; disk harrows 
from 589 to thirty-eight; buggy wheels 
from 232 to four; spring wagon wheels 
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thirty-two to four; buggy axles 
over 100 to one; buggy springs 
from over 120 to one; spring wagons 
from over twenty-five to two; buggy 
shafts from thirty-six to one; buggy 
bodies from over twenty to one style, 
two widths, and spring wagon bodies 
from six to two. By making his line 
of farm wagons conform to this sched- 
ule, one manufacturer reduced his va- 
riety of front and rear gears from 
1736 to sixteen. But this was war 
time simplification, and no such com- 
pulsion exists today. 

“And yet we have every reason to 
believe that through the work of the 
Elimination Committee of the National 
Association of Farm Implement Manu- 
facturers many important simplification 
recommendations will soon be made. 

“Builders’ hardware is another group 
conspicuous for its simplification prog- 
ress. Its work is an outgrowth of 
that of the Federal Specification Board 
conducted by the Technical Committee 
on Builders’ Hardware, of which Dr. 
L. J. Briggs, chief of the Engineer- 
ing Physics Division of the Bureau of 
Standards, is chairman, and I. G. Fair- 
child, mechanical engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Standards is secretary. In ad- 
dition to the preparation of specifica- 
tions for builders’ hardware, an at- 
tempt has been made to standardize 
hardware within the industry itself. 
This work is sponsored by the Bureau 


from 
from 





F: ae 
H. J. Horton of the H. L. Brown Fence 
é& Mfg. Co. tells a good one 


of Standards and is being carried on un- 
der the Advisory Committee on the 
standardization of builders’ hardware, 
with W. A. Heizmann of the Penn 
Hardware Co. as chairman. 

“Detail work has been delegated to 
three sub-committees as follows: 

“Locks—G. L. Sargent of Sargent & 
Co., chairman. 

“Butts—A. C. McKinnie of the Stan- 
ley Works, chairman. 

“Shelf and Miscellaneous—H. A. Tay- 
lor of P. and F. Corbin & Co., chairman. 

“Fourteen well attended meetings 
have been held covering a total of sev- 


NE hardware dealer upon being 
asked what his turnover was, 
said, “About thirty times a night.” 
Evidently he lived in a one crop 
country where they did not figure 
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Even Canada was represented 


enteen full day sessions, in which the 
following types have been recommended 
as standard: 213 types of locks and 
trim, twenty-seven types of butts and 
139 types of miscellaneous hardware. 
making a total of 879 types, which 
does not include all the variations as 
to size and finish. These 379 types 
represent about 85 per cent completion 
of the work in a field of about 45,000 
items of builders’ hardware, not in- 
cluding the variations as to finish. 
“Upon the completion of this work 
and its acceptance by the manufactur- 
ing group, it is proposed to call a meet- 
ing at the Department of Commerce 
to which manufacturers, distributors, 
architects, contractors and Government 
agencies will be invited to work out a 
recommendation which shall become the 





About the Pictures 


IMITED space made it im- 

possible to publish in this 
issue, many of the photographs 
taken at Atlantic City. Over- 
flow photos will be used in next 
week’s issue—watch for them. 











standard of practice for the industry. 
Wholesalers and retailers will then be 
able to indicate the sincerity of their 
cooperation. 

“Reports of simplifications effected 
by manufacturers of saws, hammers, 
machine screws, handles, chains, scales, 
tools, stoves, cutlery, chisels, sledges, 
anvils and washing machines indicate 


Collections Don’t Bother Them 


they could raise dairy cows on high- 
priced land. Bell & Gribbin, Lanes- 
boro, Minn., bother less about collec- 
tions than most dealers because 
there is a lot of dairy business 
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that while they have not taken action 
as groups, they have taken individual 
action in their own organizations. 

“By examining into their own prac- 
tices many have been led to abandon 
costly specialty work and to devote 
themselves to mass production. The 
result is lower manufacturing cost, re- 
duced distribution expense and a smaller 
price and better service to the ultimate 
consumer. 

“The sporting goods field presents a 
somewhat different aspect from that 
of the other hardware groups. Sport- 
ing goods are usually a luxury and for 
that reason the consumer may demand 
a wider variety than in lines which are 
classed as necessities. Then again 
sporting goods are seasonable. Some 
seasons are long—some are short. The 
number of lines is considerable. In a 
general way they may be classed in the 
following sub-divisions: Arms and am- 
munition, fishing tackle, athletic goods, 
campers or out-of-door goods. 

“These conditions, however, have not 
prevented one manufacturer from re- 
ducing his line of loaded shells from 
8200 to 1750, while another has gone 
a step farther, making his reduction 
from 1700 to sixty. 

“The fishing tackle business seems to 
be groaning under a complexity of 
varieties. One wholesaler has told of 





E. C. Savery, ass’t sec.-treas. and F. D. 
Mitchell, sec.-treas. American Hdwe. 
Mfrs. Ass’n, 


the enormous quantity of items he is 
obliged to carry, some of which are not 
called for more than once in five years. 
He carries 309 different reels, whereas 
ten would probably meet every require- 
ment. He also says that more than 
half of the items could be profitably 
eliminated from his catalog, which now 
lists 16,400 articles. 

“Your program has given much im- 
portance to the discussion of simplifi- 
cation from which it would appear that 
it is recognized that the elimination 
of unnecessary variety plays a real 
part in the reduction of production and 
distribution expense.” 


around Lanesboro. On Saturday 
nights this firm will cash between 
200 and 300 cream and poultry 
checks. The cow and the hen keep 
a lot of cash registers running. 
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What Can You Tell Your Banker? 


Know Your Business and Have the Facts at Hand 


and You'll Never Have to Guess When 


HERE come times in even the 

best capitalized and managed 

hardware stores when it is 
necessary, because of improvements 
or large purchases, to secure loans 
at the bank. And, in such instances, 
the hardware merchant who is best 
equipped to give the banker all the 
desired information is the merchant 
who will get the loan the most easily 
and quickly. 


What Does the Banker Ask? 


Just what does the banker want to 
know when the hardware merchant 
comes to him and applies for a loan? 

The desired information varies, of 
course, according to the amount of 
money wanted by the merchant, the 
merchant’s standing in the communi- 
ty, the length of time he has been 
in business, his general reputation 
and so on. In the case of a merchant 
who had no bank loans and who was 
doing a good business and who had 
a splendid reputation, the bank 
might not ask any information at all 
to amount to anything if the sum 
asked for was only $1,000 or so. In 
such a case the bank might extend 
the Ioan to the merchant almost 
without question. But in the case 
of a merchant whose credit was 
shaky and whose business was known 


the Banker Asks Questions 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


to be slumping the information asked 
for would, in all probability, be much 
more extensive. 


A Complete Classification 


Here, for instance, is a complete 
classification of all the information 
secured by a Middle Western banker 
from a hardware merchant who ap- 
plied to him for a loan: 

1. Complete financial statement 
including detailed information on all 
these points:—Outstanding accounts 
receivable and age of-these accounts, 
merchandise bills due and overdue, 
value of stock on hand according to 
last inventory with age of the stock 
as a whole, all liabilities including 
bank loans and age of these loans 
and total assets of the store with all 
items summarized. 

2. History of the store with infor- 
mation regarding the number of em- 
ployees originally employed, number 
now employed and peak number em- 
ployed; data regarding the biggest 
year of business done by the store 
and summary of the owner’s opinion 
as to why so much business was done 
that year; information about all im- 
provements and extensions made to 
the store and information about any 
changes made in the character and 
quantity of goods carried. 


3. History of the owner of the 
store. This included his present age, 
age at which he started in business, 
various trips he had taken, date 
when he was married and present 
situation of his family and informa- 
tion about the lodges he belonged to, 
church attended, ete. 


What Caused This Condition? 


4. Summarization of the owner’s 
reasons why he had gotten in his 
present position. Was it due to stiff 
competition which he had tried to 
meet with cut prices? Was it due 
to the accumulation on his shelves of 
a large quantity of high priced 
goods which didn’t move? Was it 
due to any dishonesty on the part of 
his employees? Was his overhead 
too great for the amount of business 
he was doing? Had he been doing 
too much credit business with cus- 
tomers who wouldn’t pay their bills 
when due or who always compromised 
their indebtedness for less than the 
face value? Was it due to unwise 
outside investments or due to specu- 
lations by the owner of the store? 
Was it due, in the owner’s opinion, 
to adverse local business conditions 
and what likelihood, if the owner 
felt this way about the matter, was 
there that the local business condi- 
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tions would improve so that 
he could get out of his 
financial difficulties if the 
loan was extended to him? 

5. Summarization of the 
methods by which the store 
goes after business and the 





The Longest Retail Hardware Store? 


GILVIE HARDWARE CO., Ogilvie, Minn., be- 
lieves its hardware store is the longest on record, 
being all in one room, 140 ft. long and 25 ft. wide. 
Frankoviz Hardware Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., runs 
a close second with one room 24 ft. wide and 140 ft. 


Of course, the banker 
didn’t secure all this in- 
formation by direct ques- 
tioning of the merchant. 
Much of it was secured by 
making a visit to the store 
in the company of a hard- 
ware merchant from an- 
other city and this latter 








amounts spent on such pro- long. 
motion methods? How 
much advertising did the 
store do and what per- 
centage of the gross receipts of 


the store was being spent for adver- 
tising? Did the store make use of 
the advertising material supplied for 
its use by the manufacturers and 
distributors of the articles it 
handled? Did the store use direct 
mail advertising in trying to get 
more business? Was the telephone 
ever employed in calling up prospects 
and in trying to sell them goods? 
How much personal solicitation of 
business outside the store was done 
by the store owner himself or by his 
employees? How often were the 
store’s show windows retrimmed? 
Did the store make special drives for 
business on the occasion of its birth- 
day or on any other special occasion? 
In what ways did the store go after 
business more alertly than its com- 
petitors? 


How About the Employees? 


6. Survey of the store’s employees. 
How many employees were on the 
store’s pay roll at the time the loan 
was applied for? What were the 
salaries of these employees? What 
volume of sales per week on the aver- 
age was made by each of the em- 
ployees? How long had all of the 
employees been employed at the 
store? 

7. Personnel work among. the 
store’s employees. Did the store 
have regular staff meetings from 
time to time? If so what topics were 
discussed at these meetings? How 
did the store do about adopting any 
of the suggestions made by em- 
ployees at these meetings? What 
sort of interest was manifested by 
the employees at the meetings? 
How many changes in the personne! 
of the employees had the store made 


LITTLE thing like a coat of 
white paint on the ceiling of the 
hardware store of Bell & Gribbin, 
Lanesboro, Minn., brightened up the 
interior of the store to such an ex- 
tent that it cut the cost of the light 


within the past one or two years and 
just why had these changes been 
made? Which of the employees did 
the store consider to be the most 
valuable to the institution and just 
why did it consider these employees 
worth the most? 

8. Handling of customers. How 
many lost sales, on the average, per 
100 visitors to the store was the 
store having at the time the loan was 
applied for? What were the main 
reasons for these lost sales? How 
was the store trying to cut down the 
number of lost sales? How many of 
the customers who were patronizing 
the store last year were not patroniz- 
ing it this year and why? What ef- 
forts was the store making to get 
back the patronage of these lost cus- 
tomers? How many complaints from 
customers, on the average, was the 
store getting per week? What sort 
of complaints were being registered 
by the customers? How was the 
store trying to do away with the 
causes of these complaints? How 
quickly, on the average, were cus- 
tomers being handled by the store 
after the patrons came into the estab- 
lishment and how were those who 
couldn’t be waited on at once, made to 
feel at home and perfectly willing to 
wait? 

Buying Methods 

9. Buying methods. Did the store 
buy in small quantities or in large 
quantities and what were its reasons 
for adopting such buying methods? 
How could the store improve its buy- 
ing methods so as to make the buying 
end of the business bring in more 
money? How closely did the store 
watch the markets so as to make sure 
that it was getting the best things 
for its money all the time? 





White Ceiling Cuts Light Costs 


bills and made the interior much 
more pleasant and attractive. White 
ceilings will be the rule with this 
concern hereafter. Now is a good 
time to paint that store ceiling of 
yours. <A cut in the cost of doing 


merchant, who was a live 
wire, was a big help to the 
banker in appraising the stock of 
goods and in suggesting better 
methods of merchandising and all 
that sort of thing. 

All of this information was 
gathered in the course of a week and 
thoroughly digested by the banker 
before he gave his decision to the 
hardware merchant as to whether or 
not the desired loan would be ex- 
tended to him. 

At the end of the week the banker 
told the merchant that the loan would 
be given to him under certain con- 
ditions and among the most impor- 
tant of these conditions were the 
tollowing: 


What the Banker Asked 


A 50 per cent reduction in the 
number of customers given credit, 
all the poor pay customers to be ex- 
cluded. 

Two of the old employees who were 
in a rut to be discharged as they 
were of no real good to the store 
and were critical and careless with 
customers. 

Repainting of the interior of the 
establishment. 

Buying of goods in much smaller 
quantities for a period of at least 
six months. 

Weekly reports to the bankers on 
the store’s financial condition and 
business done with regular monthly 
payments of a specified amount on 
the loan. 

All of which is submitted in the 
hope that it will offer worth while 
ideas to various hardware merchants 
for getting more business and keep- 
ing away from the necessity of hav- 
ing a banker go so vigorously into 
their businesses. In short, know 
where you stand. 


business increases profits and if a 
little paint will cut the light bills 
and make people feel more comfor- 
able in your store, it ought to be a 
good investment. Why not try it 
anyway? 
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Hardware 


Asset 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


a 


HE chilly nights and mornings 

that remind one that winter is 

just around the corner may be 
distasteful in some respects, but to 
the hardware dealer they are rich 
in sales opportunities. 

Many married men begin to look 
over their wood piles with serious 
intent. And the chances are, in 
nine cases out of ten, that consider- 
able manual labor is necessary to in- 
sure a full winter’s supply of wood 
for the furnace to supplement the 
coal supply. 
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HARDWARE TONIC 

INGREDIENTS 

I Saw 

I Axe 

Lots of Wood 

Plenty of Action 

DOSE 

Half an Hour before 
breakfast. 

One Hour after supper. 

“Doe Treat.” 


At this stage of the game the 


hardware retailer should be on the 
warpath with timely window dis- 
plays of axes and saws. These will 
act as reminders to the man who 
wants to do his wood chopping and 
sawing in an efficient manner, for 
possibly his tools have seen more 
than their normal term of service. 

“Where can I get some good win- 
dow display ideas?” asks the per- 
plexed hardware dealer. Tied down 
to his store, he does not get the 
chance to travel around and view the 
efforts of other progressive hard- 
ware retailers. He will, we are sure, 
be delighted to take a trip by proxy 
to some cities that we personally 
covered last fall. 


A Hardware Tonic 


One of the most clever display 
examples we came across in our 
travels was that of Clapp & Treat, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. The card that 
was on exhibition will give the idea 
in a nutshell: 


At the middle of the sawdust- 
strewn floor was a trestle, with a 
two-handle saw partly through the 
log of wood that reposed on the 
trestle. At the left side was a pile 
of chopped kindling wood, with an 
axe lying on top of the pile. Small, 
partly-sawn logs in a pile at the right 
side were topped with a small saw. 
Splinters of wood and bark helped 
along the wood pile atmosphere on 
the sawdust strewn floor. The 
beauty of this display was that it 
was’ striking—and no expensive 
scenery or props were necessary to 
bring this about. 

Woodpile Aids 


Another effective display we saw 
in Hartford was that of the Tracy, 
Robinson & Williams Co. A _ two- 
handled saw had cut about half way 
through a large log, which was 
propped up on a wooden trestle. At 
the front sides were several small 
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logs, each of which 


ends of was 
almost severed by an axe. Different 
types of hatches and saws were neat- 
lv exhibited about the floor. 


The Woodsy Atmosphere 


The woodsy atmosphere predomi- 
nated in a timely display by the 
American Hardware Stores, Bridge- 
port, Conn. The entire background 
and ceiling were massed with 
branches of maple, oak, chestnut and 
other trees in their rich autumnal 
colorings. The entire floor, with 
the exception of the central part, 
was covered with dried leaves in 
golden brown and crimson tints. The 


central part was reserved for a 
wooden trestle, or saw table, on 
which there was a circular saw. 


Sawdust and chopped logs on the 
floor beneath the saw table indicated 
that someone had done his daily 
quota of wood chopping and sawing. 
Saws and axes completed the dis- 
play arrangement. 


The Hallowe’en Appeal 


Yet another brand new idea in a 
woodpile display was conceived and 
executed by Albert D. Morgan, 
South Norwalk, Conn. This carried 
the Hallowe’en atmosphere, for at 
the rear was a blackboard and easel. 
The easel was entirely covered with 
alternate layers of black and orange 
crepe papers, while over the black- 
board was spread a single large 
sheet of white crepe paper, bordered 
with narrow strips of black and 
orange fluted crepe papers. At the 
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central part of the blackboard, inside 
a wreath of red and brown autumn 
leaves, was a woodsman’s axe. Hung 
from the ceiling directly above the 
blackboard, so that a mellow light 
shone over the axe, was a 
lamp, which was covered 
with orange crepe paper. 
Several axes were placed 
about the parquet floor. On 
a low stand at the front 
right was a_ well-known 
make of saw. At the front 
left was a wooden trestle, 
on which reclined a partly 
sawed log. The saw was 
still’ embedded in the log. 

An appropriate forest setting in 
the window of the Welcher Hard- 
ware Co., Iowa City, Iowa, acted 
as a reminder to the wood cut- 
ter and woodsman. This forest 
atmosphere was admirably carried 
out with oak branches in rich, ruddy 
tints, the branches stood upright or 
banked against the sides and rear 
to indicate that they were still grow- 


bought by mechanics. 
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ing and waiting for the woodman’s 
axe. A carpet of dead leaves served 
as the undergrowth. At the rear 
was a typical woodman’s hut con- 
structed of birch bark. It resembled 
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Who Buys Tools? 


L. STODDARD, Stanley Works, makes the state- 

« ment that 85 per cent of the tools sold are for 
private use and the remaining 15 per cent are 
This means that 85 per cent 
of the tool sales go to the home owner, auto owner 
and the general run of purchaser. 
thing to keep in mind in selling tools. 


one of those movie buildings, with 
only front and sides, but no rear 
part or interior. But it did have a 
neatly curtained window. We al- 
most expected to get a fairy tale 
thrill, with Snow White or one of 
the dwarfs opening the door for us. 
But not so. A jack knife stuck in 
the bark, a lantern hung on a nail, 
with a campfire grill and frying pan 


This is a good 
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nearby, told our experienced eyes 
that the house belonged to a real he- 
man. On the ground waiting the 
woodsman’s attention were several 
logs to split and chop. Work so 
pressing, apparently, that 
the log had magnetized an 
ugly-toothed, cross cut saw, 
which had made little 
progress on the log. 

For a window card or a 
newspaper advertisement 
caption, the example used 
by the Foster-Farrar Co., 
Northampton, Mass., should 
fit in very nicely. Here it 
igs 

“THERE ARE CERTAIN TOOLS THAT 
GO WITH WINTER WEATHER—just as 
gasoline goes with an automobile.” 
As in the above case, all that is 
needed to follow up the caption is a 
list of wood chopping tools. 

Enough ideas, however, have been 
given to give the hardware retailer 
something to work on in putting in 
these timely window displays. 


This Fixture Pyramids Profits in Electric Light Bulbs 


HEN a dealer-designed bulb 
W rack illustrates the product it 

displays on a large scale and 
offers a convenient demonstrating 
device all in one—everyone should 
agree that it is a decidedly good 
rack, 

An Unusual Display 


This enlarged model of an incan- 
descent bulb, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, was designed 
by L. Wendorff, who manages the 
Euclid Avenue store of Geo. D. Cor- 
nell Co., Cleveland, Ohio. It stands 
4-ft. high is 2-ft. wide and is rounded 
in proper proportions. It is a very 
faithful reproduction of a bulb on a 
large scale. The pipe construction 
and the layout of the bulbs with 
loosened wires suggest the fila- 
ments. The trade-mark of the brand 
of bulbs carried is painted at the 
crest. The large container is made 
from galvanized sheets painted with 
aluminum inside and green on the 
outside. The switch box at the rear 
is equipped with a revolving handle 
controller which makes it possible to 
light each bulb separately by swing- 
ing the handle to the proper button 





on the panel. The pipe is from 1-in. 
stock. The supporting pipe at the 
rear is also 1-in. stock. Nine bulbs 
of different sizes and kinds are 
shown in this display. 


Located Near the Door 


Mr. Wendorff occasionally fea- 
tures this rack in the window, but 
its customary place is on a little 
square table which is located near 
the door. It is rack display that no 
one can ignore. If there is a miss- 
ing lamp at home believe us the home 
owner can’t very well leave the Cor- 
nell store without purchasing a re- 
placement. 

Note that even the drawn tip is 
shown at the bottom. This little de- 
tail points a strong moral for those 
who would construct similar dis- 
plays. The attention to the smallest 
detail makes this display both unique 
and successful. Mr. Wendorff offers 
a mighty good suggestion in this dis- 
play. What have you to offer along 
these lines? 

Ideas of this kind help make a 
store different from others and when 
a store has individuality it attracts 
customers. 
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Dangerous Days 


OSSIBLY you never thought that some days 
Pi: business are more dangerous than other 

days. For a sales manager, Monday is always 
a dangerous day. So are all days immediately 
following a holiday. On such days the sales man- 
ager and his entire working force should be on 
the job early. Engagements for days off, half- 
days off and outside matters should never be 
made on these days. 


Another very dangerous period is throughout 
the holiday season. No sales manager should take 
his vacation in the regular vacation time when 
salesmen and other head men in the house are 
taking their vacations. A sales manager should 
take his vacation early in the year after all the 
salesmen have started on their territories or late 
in the fall after the fall campaign has been lined 
up and all the salesmen are at work. 


Why is Monday a dangerous day? There are 
many reasons. To illustrate: If a salesman in- 
tends to resign, get drunk, joins the “Disappearing 
Club” or takes part in any other interesting amuse- 
ment of this nature, he usually gets started during 
the week end—Saturday and Sunday—and the re- 
sults develop on Monday. There are more resigna- 
tions received on Monday than on any other day 
in the week. If a customer wishes to raise a row 
about anything he usually writes his letter on 
Saturday or Sunday and this letter is received 
on Monday. If employees in the sales manager’s 
department decide to get into trouble they usually 
arrange this trouble, such as a spree, an automo- 
bile accident, a fight, an elopement, etc., on Satur- 
day and Sunday and the cheerful news arrives at 
the office on Monday. Then, customers calling on 
important business—such as buying opening 
stocks—usually arrive in town on Sunday and turn 
up at the office ready for business bright and 
early Monday morning. When the sales manager, 
on account of a trip to the country, is not present 
it does not favorably impress the customer from 
the small town who is accustomed to rising with 
the lark. Small town merchants go to bed early. 
They cannot understand large town habits of 
starting the day when a good share of the day is 
almost over. On Monday mails are delivered 
early from the post office and are in larger volume 
because there are two days’ mail—Sunday and 
Monday—and all of Sunday’s mail is distributed 
in the first mail Monday morning. 


Therefore a sales manager should make the 
rule for himself and his entire department that 
if they cannot get down on time on any other day 


in the week, they should be down on time on 
Monday and the days following a holiday. If you 
get a late start on Monday you seldom catch up 
all week. 


We all know how dangerous is vacation time. 
Hot weather forces the blood into the head. Con- 
sequently everybody in hot weather is just a little 
nervous and irritable. On account of vacations 
most people in the house are trying in a fashion 
to do double work. Things do not run smoothly, 
and therefore the managing of a department 
throughout the vacation season requires calmness 
and coolness. It not only requires this but it 
especially requires the head man on the job him- 
self to quiet down the animals when they all get 
“het up.” 


Besides that, during the summer the crops all 
over the country are maturing. The fall business 
in most sections depends directly upon the crops. 
Large crops—good business; poor crops — bad 
business. An efficient sales manager during the 
summer months should be watching his sales terri- 
tory and sizing it up for fall returns. He should 
be collaborating with the head buyer to provide 
the goods if the prospect is for a large business, 
and to shut down on buying if crops are poor. 


The very worst time in most of the territory in 
the United States for sales managers and buyers 
to take their vacations is in the summer. In most 
lines of business the last six months’ sales are 
the best of the year or on the other hand, they are 
liable to be the worst. When all these things are 
coming to a head in the summer months, a sales 
manager should certainly be on the job early and 
late. 


Another good plan to follow in the summer 
time is to pair off all the head men in the house. 
By this I mean that if one of this pair takes a 
day or a half-day off, the other will be sure to 
be on the job. Both of the pair should never 
leave at the same time. On one occasion I re- 
member when there happened to be a very im- 
portant baseball game played in the town, as there 
was no understanding between the head men of 
the house, it happened on that afternoon there 
was not an officer of the company or a leading 
man at his desk. As far as executives were con- 
cerned, this house on that occasion was like a 
ship in the hands of a crew without a single of- 
ficer on board. 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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“dour. the Mississippi River in a skiff” 


gf Mrcdaenn 


By Saunders Norvell 
Chapter III (continued)—I Go on the Road 


of the new generation was in going down the 

Mississippi River in a skiff from New Madrid, 
Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., and selling goods in the towns 
on both sides of the river—towns that could only be 
approached by water. At Gold Dust, Tenn., I left 
my skiff and my boatman who did the rowing. I 
walked uptown. The main street was deserted. There 
was not a soul in sight. As I passed by a saloon an 
enormous negro with a drawn revolver stepped out 
and remarked, “Say, white man, I want you to come 
and take a drink with me.” Now, I had never taken 
a drink with either a white man or a black man at 
a bar up to that time, but I decided right then and 
there that I did not care anything about the quality 
of the whiskey nor was I particular about drawing 
the color line. I stepped up to the bar with my colored 
friend and brother. He reached for a bottle of 
whiskey, poured me out a drink and took one himself, 
while his loaded Colt lay beside the glass on the bar. 
After a while he tired of me and walked down the 
street. Then heads, followed by bodies, appeared from 
their hiding places and I was informed that I had 
just escaped almost certain death. At that time the 
Government was doing some work on the river at 
Gold Dust and this negro was one of the Government 
employees. The sheriff finally took him in hand. 


Too Much Money 


On this trip down the river customers paid me 
their accounts in greenbacks. I did not know what to 
do with the money, so I took safety pins and pinned the 


A NOTHER experience that I will tell for the benefit 


“ 


bills inside my vest. As I progressed down the stream: 
my wealth increased, and the size of my chest ex- 
panded. I knew it was good business not to refuse the 
money, but I did not know what to do with the money 
when I got it, so I took the cash and signed receipts. 
Finally I arrived at Hickman, Ky., and here I called 
on one of our very good customers. E. W. Avey. Mr. 
Avey had the very bad habit of taking his want list 
and asking all of a salesman’s.prices before he bought 
any goods. He would ask me a price and then he 
would look at me over his glasses. I never saw rain 
come down the way it did that day, Finally Mr. Avey 
remarked, “Young man, how long have you been travel- 
ing?” It seemed to me a good many merchants asked 
me this leading question. Then he said to me, “You 
seem to be pretty well posted on the goods, but I want 
you to send my order to the house without a single 
price on it. I want you to write to Mr. Stockton to 
price this order.”” Now, I was all right on net prices, 
but when it came to discounts my idea was if my sell- 
ing price was 60 per cent off and if I wished to make 
20 per cent, the proper thing to do was to quote 40 per 
cent. This method of expert accounting did not seem 
to appeal to Mr. Avey. In those days we had practi- 
cally no selling prices. Salesmen were supplied with 
the cost and were expected to make their own prices. 
When I left Mr. Search the only instructions he gave 
me in the way of selling were to average about 20 per 
cent profit above the cost, “and if they don’t kick, you 
will know it is all right.” 

Mr. Avey was so friendly that I decided to ask him 
what I would do with all the money I had, so I un- 
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buttoned my vest and showed him that I was literally 
lined with bills. I never heard a man laugh the way 
he did when he found out I did not know how to remit 
to my house; but he kindly took me through the rain 
to the express office. There we counted the money, 
put it in a package, had the package sewed through, 
sealed with red sealing wax and expressed to my 
house. What a relief it was to part with that money! 


Lewis Overplays His Hand 


At New Madrid, Mo., at that time the leading hard- 
ware merchant was L. A. Lewis. Mr. Lewis 
was noted as a close buyer. It happened at New 
Madrid I received a letter advising me of a sudden 
and unexpected drop of $1 a keg in powder. When I 
started to take his order, Mr. Lewis asked me the 
invariable question, “How long have you been on the 
road?” When I told him he smiled, and finally he 
asked me the price of powder. I gave him the new 
price I had just received and I saw that this price 
made a hit with Mr. Lewis. He evidently thought I 
had made a mistake. He pulled his beard and re- 
marked, “I will look up our stock of powder. This 
is quite a good hunting district around here and we 
use quite a considerable lot powder in season.” That 
afternoon he gave me an order for 100 kegs of powder 
of the Hazzard brand. When I wrote out the order 
he made me give him a signed copy of it. He was 
making sure that he would get that powder at the 
price I had quoted. He got the powder all right, and 
on my next visit he looked at me with a fishy eye and 
said, “You d—— kid, why didn’t you tell me powder 
had just gone down $1 a keg? I have bought enough 
to last me two years because I thought you made a 
mistake.” 

I Surprise Sam Black 

Then at Charleston, Mo., there was Sam Black, who 
ran a general store. I remember his telling me he 
needed some hardware but he did not know what he 
needed. I asked him to allow me to stay in the store 
that evening and sort out his stock. I worked all night 
and when he came down to open up in the morning 
I was still at work. I cleaned out his shelves, re- 
arranged his hardware, dusted it all up and made up 
a want list. I showed him the order as I had written 
it. He looked at me as if I had just escaped from an 
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“He looked at me 
with a fishy eye” 
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asylum and said, “Never knew a salesman to do any- 
thing like this before. Send along the goods.” It 
was a $1,000 order and there was plenty of cutlery 
in it, too! 

I remember I went to Potosi in the lead mine dis- 
trict and to Bonneterre where I sold the mining stores. 
At the company’s store there I decided to make a hit 
by making the buyer a present of a fine pearl-handled 
Rogers knife. He thanked me for the knife, handed it 
back to me and remarked, “What is that knife worth?” 
I said, “$48 per dozen.” “All right,” said he, “credit 
me $4 on the bill.” He taught me a lesson! I re- 
member the number of that knife today. It was 
A5008. 

Salesman’s Stage Fright 


Some very large buyers frightened me stiff. One 
of these was Mr. Dietzel of Union City, Tenn. I 
remember selling him and I was so frightened by 
the size of his store and his manner that I quoted him 
goods at about my cost. I received a pretty straight 
letter from Mr. Stockton about the prices on these 
orders! 

Another large account was Dalton’s at Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. Mr. Dalton is now the head of the Dalton Add- 
ing Machine Company. 

The best hotel in that part of the world was the 
Holliday House at Cairo. I used to cross over the 
Mississippi River at Bird’s Point to Cairo to get a 
bath, a hair cut and a square meal. 

Mr. Stockton was in charge of our salesmen. Mr. 
Stockton was bred on a farm and had been trained 
from boyhood to be a very early riser. His seat was 
just inside of a railing near the front door at Ninth 
and Washington Avenues. This story was told of him: 
A new salesman came in one morning at 8 o’clock 
and found Mr. Stockton at work at his desk. The 
next morning the salesman thought to himself, “I 
will beat Mr. Stockton down this morning,” so he 
arrived at 7:30. There sat Mr. Stockton reading his 
papers. The next morning our salesman arrived at 
7. “How do you do!” said Mr. Stockton. “What do 
you do with yourself all morning?” 

I remember after driving two or three weeks in 
Perry County between the snake fences, often hub 
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deep in mud, that I returned to Cape Girardeau and 
found my first mail. The first letter was from Mr. 
Stockton in his own handwriting. I still preserve it. 
Those were the days before stenographers and type- 
writers. Letters were decidedly short. The first sen- 
tence in my first letter as a salesman read: “You start 
out full of errors.” 

Mr. Search having recovered and taken back his 
territory, I returned to the house and was told by Mr. 
Simmons to get ready to go to Georgia with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. At this time Mr. Simmons was 
a slim, active man of about forty-five. He was one 
of the fastest workers I ever saw. He wrote a beauti- 
ful hand, and all of his early letters to me as a sales- 
man were written out in long hand. I have preserved 
many of them. Every month each salesman received 
his monthly sales report in pencil on a sheet from 
a block of paper. Ike Forbes in those days made out 
these reports. On every report Mr. Simmons made 
pencil notations about the sales. I have collections of 





—‘‘he sat on the edge of the roof and looked at me” 


these reports still, and the memoranda in Mr. Simmons’ 
handwriting are very interesting. Mr. Simmons was 
a great believer in encouragement. Whenever it was 
possible, he wrote something encouraging on my re- 
ports and even when he thought it necessary to jack 
me up a bit about my small sales he usually said some- 
thing friendly to take the sting out of his criticism. 


Mr. Simmons Inspired the Salesmen 


Another habit Mr. Simmons had after a salesman 
had been in the house posting up was to have a fare- 
well talk with the salesman the afternoon of the night 
he would leave the city. These talks were always very 
inspiring. Of course, all of us knew Mr. Simmons 
as “No. 8.” In these farewell talks he almost always 
praised the salesman. He stimulated his self-respect. 
He made the salesman feel that he was invincible. 
I know he used to tell me, and please remember at 
this time I was only nineteen years old and a very 
raw and green proposition, that I was a good bit of 
raw material. “Why,” said “No. 8,” “if you would 
just work hard, use your head and study, there is 
no limit to what you can accomplish.” Then he would 
also tell me that of all the young men in the house 
he had his eye particularly on me and if I did not 
win out and make a success he would feel terribly 
disappointed. When I would go out to catch the 
train after one of these interviews I was usually 
walking on air! I did not want to call on any trade 
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that was easy to sell. What I wanted was a tough 
proposition! 

I remember on one occasion he gave me a very 
handsome push-button pocket knife. I understood 
him to say there were only a few in the country and 
I gathered the idea (although he did not say so) that 
I was the only salesman on the entire list that had 
been favored with a present of this knife. That 
night on the train I happened to meet another sales- 
man from our house, also going to his territory. We 
sat in the smoking room of the Pullman, and each of 
us took out a cigar and at the same time reached for 
our pocket knives to cut the cigar. Each of us had 
that same spring button knife. Each looked at the 
other and said, “Where did you get that knife?” and 
each answered simultaneously, “Why, ‘No. 8’ gave it 
to me and I thought it was the only one in the world.” 


A Real Selling Pointer 


In those days we used to give our customers little 
gold “Keen Kutter” axes as a badge. I remember 
that “No. 8” in one of these farewell talks handed 
me a dozen of these gold axes wrapped up in tissue 
paper and then said to me, “Now show me how you 
would present one of these axes to a customer.” I 
took the package of axes out of my pocket, unwrapped 
the tissue paper and then, holding the package in my 
left hand, I held out the gold axe in my right. “No. 8” 
shook his head with a disgusted expression and re- 
marked, “Wrong, wrong, all wrong. Why let the 
customer know that you have a dozen axes to dis- 
tribute? He will want one for every clerk in the store. 
He will not attach any value to it. Pin one axe on 
your own lapel and when you call, take it off and pin 
it on your customer’s coat. You don’t have to tell him 
that you have any more, and he will certainly appre- 
ciate the gift and wear the axe longer if you do it 
this way.”” So when I landed in my territory I tried 
both plans and I found out that “No. 8” was right. 
People appreciate things in this world often not on 
account of their value, but simply because they are 
scarce. It also taught me at that early stage the 
great lesson that the simplest thing in the world can 
be done in many different ways and there is always 
a best way to do it. In salesmanship particularly 
we should study out the best way and then always 
do things that way. 


Endurance the Main Element 


But to get back to my story. I was in a sample 
room posting up for the Georgia territory when “No. 
8” sent for me and said that Captain Simms, a sales- 
man well known in that territory, had applied for that 
route and he had therefore decided to turn that terri- 
tory over to him. Instead, I could get ready to go to 
Kansas, so probably the whole drift of my future life 
was changed by this one incident. I went to Kansas, 
made my headquarters in Salina and traveled in that 
State for several years. In those days the western 
half of the State was just being developed. There 
was a great flood of immigration coming into the State 
and new towns were starting everywhere. As I look 
back upon those days I realize that the main element 
in good salesmanship was simply endurance. The man 
who could travel the hardest, sell goods the longest 
number of hours every day and write the fastest, was 
the best salesman. 

In those days I used to travel with Frank King of ' 
the Abernathy Furniture Co., and I once heard him 
sell a line of coffin plates to a furniture man. It was 

(Continued on nage 204) 
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At the left is Leonard Ice, while C. R. Hall, the outside salesman, stands at the right 


120 Vacuum Cleaners a Year 


How the Ice Hardware Co., New Castle, Ind., 
Turned This Line Fourteen Times in 1922 


HE Ice Hardware Co., New 
[caste Ind., although cold in 
name, is not a cold proposition 
when it comes to vacuum cleaners. 
In fact it is a very warm member on 
the growing list of progressive hard- 
ware stores that are making an ex- 
cellent profit out of electrical home 
appliances. Electrical merchandise 
and home appliances are compara- 
tively new in hardware merchandis- 
ing fields. The up-to-date merchant, 
however, knows that these lines have 
come to stay and realizes that if he 
intends to have the leading store in 
his community, he must do the nec- 
essary pioneer work on new mer- 
chandise if he expects to get the 
greatest possible volume of business. 
Many hardware dealers 
have really specialized on 
electrical home appliances 
because they realize the 
tremendous field to be cul- 
tivated and they know that 
intensive work now means 
a very profitable future. 
The Ice Hardware Co. has 
developed two lines of 
what you might call “new 
hardware.” They are 


IGURES 
vacuum cleaner sales are the result of leads ob- 
tained in the store itself. 
cent are the result of leads obtained on the outside 
—usually as the 
therefore, is—“If you want it go after it.” 


vacuum cleaners and luggage. Quick 
development of these two lines was 
possible only because _ intensive 
thought and direction was put into 
the sales work. The demand for 
both lines is exceptional, but it takes 
a little work to start the sales roll- 
ing. 

About four years ago a study of 
the situation in New Castle revealed 
the fact that luggage could be pro- 
fitably added because it was possible 
for this concern to sell at prices un- 
der those being obtained by other 
dealers selling this line. In other 
words, the Ice Hardware Co. could 
render the community a service by 
supplying the people with their lug- 
gage at a saving. Accordingly a 


Go After the 60 Per Cent! 


show cent 


that only 40 per 


result of canvassing. 


of 
The remaining 60 per 


The motto, 


complete line of suit-cases, bags, 
leather goods and trunks was put in 
stock. The goods were given a prom- 
inent location in the store, windows 
were used to good advantage in dis- 
play work and newspaper advertis- 
ing helped materially in creating the 
market. The first thing that hap- 
pened was a reduction of prices by 
other dealers of the town who had 
formerly held a corner on the trade. 
The community’s good will came to 
reinforce good goods with the re- 
sult that in four years this depart- 
ment has become one of the leaders 
of the store. The volume of business 
in luggage now done by this firm is 
estimated to be equal to the sales of 
any other two stores in New Castle 
selling this line. 

At about the same time, 
it also became evident to 
the firm that it had an op- 
portunity to spread out 
still further and add more 
profits to the balance sheet. 
The suction sweeper was 
added and quickly estab- 
lished itself as exception- 
ally profitable electrical ap- 
pliance. At the start, sales 
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were made only from the store. The 
sales effort campaign was not thor- 
oughly organized and the results 
were only fair. 


A One Line Salesman 


A study of the situation showed 
that it was necessary to do a little 
intensive thinking on selling meth- 
ods and so the cooperative sales plan 
of one of the large manufacturers 
was adopted. By virtue of this ar- 
rangement the factory hires and 
trains a salesman who does nothing 
but sell vacuum cleaners. This sales- 
man is really under the direct con- 
trol of the manufacturer’s district 
manager. This is an advantage be- 
cause few retailers have the time to 
hire and train salesmen for one line. 

This highly trained salesman 
spends his mornings in demonstra- 
ing the cleaner in the home. In the 
afternoon he canvasses for prospects 
to which he will make a demonstra- 
tion the next morning. In the late 
afternoon he calls again at the 
places where the morning demonstra- 
tions were made so that the ‘man of 
the house” can look over the proposi- 
tion. A different sales argument is 
used on the man than was used on 
his wife. Earlier in the day she had 
learned all about the machine and 
what it would do and had seen how 
her own labors could be lightened. 
The sales argument to the man, how- 
ever, does not include a great deal of 
talk on the superior points of the 
cleaner but the time and labor sav- 
ing elements are stressed strongly. 
Naturally this appeals to the man 
who realizes that the work of the 
housewife is long and tedious. 

The head of the house is invaria- 
bly surprised to learn that his wife 
actually spends fifty-nine hours a 
week of labor in the home. That is 
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Value vs. Price 


Don’t try to buy a thing too cheap 
From those with things to sell— 
Because the goods you'll have to keep, 
And time will always tell. 

The price you paid you'll soon forget, 
The goods you get will stay; 

The price you will not long regret— 
The quality you may. 

They ought to cut this “price” word out 
Of dictionaries red, 

Make Value what men talk about, 
Not just the price instead. 

In food or metal, cloth or woods, 
Remember this advice; 

Don’t let the price control the goods, 
But goods control the price. 

—*T wo Bits.” 


more time than he spends in making 
a living for the entire family. The 
average housewife, without the aid 
of modern labor saving devices 
spends her week as follows: 


COOKINE on. cee 25 hours per week 
Washing dishes.. 15 ” ” ” 
Sweeping and 
Gusting ...... Se 
Washing and 
Ironing ...... Ma 
dC 59 


This does not include time for 
sewing, mending or shopping. At 
this point the clever salesman points 
out that the vacuum cleaner alone 
will reduce the sweeping and dust- 
ing from ten hours a week to two 
hours. There is hardly a better ar- 
gument to be found to close the sale. 


120 Sweepers in One Year 


The outside salesman for the Ice 
Hardware Co., works entirely on a 
commission basis. Last year he 
turned in 120 orders for sweepers. 
His salary amounted to around 
$1,500. The stock investment of the 
company in machines was $500 and 
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it turned fourteen times, making the 
gross sales $7,000. While the actual 
net profits for the year were not as- 
certained, yet it is reasonable to as- 
sume that they amounted to over 
$1,000 considering that the sales 
supervision did not require all of the 
firm’s attention, but was directed by 
the manufacturer and the outside 
salesman. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows Leonard Ice leaning against 
the trunk and the gentleman to the 
right is C. R. Hall, the outside sales- 
man. Note the luggage display and 
see how nicely it fits the store. Con- 
servatively estimating the net profits 
at $1,000 a year, for the first year of 
intensive sales work, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that since the 
good work has started that these 
figures will grow very fast from 
year to year. There are not many 
lines in which you could invest $500 
and realize $1,000 net profit at the 
end of the year and still have your 
investment ready to earn you an- 
other $1,000 or more the next year. 

Some dealers have expressed them- 
selves as being opposed to outside 
salesmen. Figures show, however, 
in the vacuum cleaner sales that only 
40 per cent of the sales made come 
from leads obtained in the store, 
while 60 per cent of the sales are 
made through canvassing. If you are 
not canvassing for vacuum cleaners 
and household appliances you are 
getting, according to the carefully 
tabulated records, only 40 per cent 
of the business you should get. If 
the Ice Hardware Co. did not can- 
vass, the sales would have been only 
forty-eight machines. By canvass- 
ing they sold the additional seventy- 
two or increased the sales they would 
normally have had by 60 per cent— 
and all in one year’s time. 


Signposts to Success:- Beware of the Suspicious Habit 





NE of the worst possible types of mind that one 
Q can indulge in is that of suspecting people of 
doing this, that and the other thing without any ground 
whatever for such suspicioning. It is a habit that 
grows like the proverbial mushroom, and is destructive 
to personal happiness as well as to any hope of busi- 
ness success. 

The worker who suspects his fellow workers, or his 
“boss,” of always having it in for him will wind up by 
finding that they actually have, in nine cases out of ten, 
for the simple reason that he has thought them into his 
mental state. 

Avoid as you would the plague any growth of the 
suspicion habit. People are usually too busy with their 


own personal affairs to have time for going out after 
the other fellow’s scalp, and certainly the man who 
employs you wants you to give good service so that 
he may retain you in his employ, for every employer 
knows that labor turnover is too expensive to indulge 
in unless necessity compels it. 

Try to think that people are good and kind until you 
find they are not, and the chances are you will never 
make the latter discovery. The attitude of the average 
human to you is a mere reflection of your attitude to 
him. 

Wait for facts, always, and do not indulge in the 
habit of suspecting this one of this and that one of 
that, and all of being against you. 
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“The Salary -Yalue of the Extra Sale 


store recently and asked permission to use the 

telephone. He called up a certain number and 
this is what the druggist heard: “Hello! Am dis 
Missus Jones? I dun heard you wants a cullud boy 
to do chose fo’ yoh. What’s dat? You done got a 
boy? Might I ask is he perfectly satisfact’ry? He am, 
yuh say. Thank yuh, Missus! Good-bye.” With that 
the pickaninny hung up the receiver and started for 
the door, but the druggist stopped him. “Say, boy,” 
he said, “if you’re looking for a job I guess I could 
use you around the store.” ‘No, thank yuh, sah,” was 
the reply, “I ain’t lookin’ for no job. I’se got a good 
job now. I’se de cullud boy what’s wuckin foh Missus 
Jones, and wus jes’ checkin’ up on myself.” 

There’s a good healthy moral in this little story 
that carries a profitable hint to the average retail 
hardware salesman. Most of us are inclined to become 
self-satisfied and to imagine that we are the original 
candy kids, even though we lack statistics to back up 
our claim. It isn’t a bad idea for us to check up on 
ourselves occasionally, as the little “cullud pusson” 
did. Perhaps our check up would not reveal as favor- 
able a condition as did his. 

It isn’t a very difficult matter for a clerk in the 
average hardware store to find out just how he stands 
in the matter of sales, for example. The bookkeeper 
can undoubtedly tell him just how much he sold in 
dollars and cents during the past year. Other records 
would probably give him the number of customers he 
waited on during the same period. If such records 
are not available it would be well worth his while to 
keep a private account for the coming year. When he 
has the facts a little figuring will give him a check up 
on himself that may open his eyes. 

Suppose he discovers that he sold $10,600 worth of 


N LITTLE colored boy dropped into a corner drug 


goods last year and waited on 20,000 customers. Di- 
viding his total sales by the number of customers 
(10,600 — 20,000), he finds that he has sold each 
customer an average of 53 cents’ worth of hardware. 
Naturally he knows his own salary, which we will say 
is $22 per week, or $1,100 per year. Dividing the 
amount of his yearly salary by the number of cus- 
tomers (1100 — 20,000), he learns that, from a salary 
standpoint, he has cost the firm 51 cents for every 
customer he has served. That leaves a margin of 471% 
cents per customer. 

If this imaginary clerk takes the trouble to check 
up on the individual sales slips, he will probably dis- 
cover that a large percentage of his customers bought 
but a single article each time he waited on them. 

Now let’s see how a little extra salesmanship would 
have improved his record. 

Suppose the same clerk had suggested and sold 
enough additional items to boost his sales 25 cents 
per customer. His average sale would then have been 
78 cents and his sales would total $15,600. His cost 
per customer, based on his salary, would still be 5% 
cents, but the margin on his average sale would be 
78 — 515, or 72% cents instead of 471% cents. 

It stands to reason that any intelligent merchant 
will be more inclined to raise the salary of a clerk who 
turns over to him 721% cents per customer than he 
will to boost the pay of one who only shows an average 
sales return of 47% cents on the same cost basis. 

Take a hunch from the diminutive but wise “cullud 
pusson” and check up on yourself. 


A Oe 
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NATIONAL PUBLICITY 
HELPS RETAILERS, 
SAYS L. D. VOGEL 


Advertising an Investment That 
Produces Returns and Pays 


for Itself 


There is just as much need for a high 
quality of salesmanship and proper dis- 
play as there is for a high quality of 
merchandise, and for advertising it, 
declared L. D. Vogel, vice-president 
and secretary of the Charter Oak Stove 
& Range Co., St. Louis, Mo., to local 
press representatives during a recent 
visit to Davenport, Iowa. 

“The staunch ship ‘Publicity,’” said 
Mr. Vogel, “is a good one to launch. If 
properly propelled it will come back 
with a paying cargo. We believe in ad- 
vertising, because we know it pays. 
More than $1,000,000 has been spent 
in giving Charter Oak publicity—and it 
is being kept up. During the fall and 
winter months people see Charter Oak 
ads in the newspapers of large cities 
circulating in nearly every State, their 
combined circulation for each issue 
being 4,500,000. 

“The merchant who handles nation- 
ally advertised goods and ‘team work’ 
with the manufacturer by local adver- 
tising has a wonderful advantage in 
merchandising, because he is connected 
with a big, cooperative selling organi- 
zation. He is the last link in the chain 
between manufacturer and consumer, 
and his local advertising strengthens 
that link and welds it to the manufac- 
turer’s national advertising. 

“Suppose our advertising brings peo- 
ple to the dealers’ store, don’t forget 
that these possible purchasers, the mo- 
ment they arrive in the dealer’s estab- 
lishment are subject to impression, and 
that is where often the proper condi- 
tions to turn the magnetism of printed 
words into sales are lacking. 

“Who pays for the advertising? 
Not the manufacturer, for he thereby 
procures more business, the profits from 
which more than offset the advertising 
cost. Not the retailer, for advertised 
brands sell easiest, turn quickest and 
therefore yield the greatest profit on 
the amount invested per year. Not 
the person who buys the advertised ar- 
ticle, for the cost of production has been 
brought down by increased business and 
the cost of selling has been reduced be- 
cause advertising has already practi- 
cally completed the sale. Advertising 
is an investment which produces re- 
turns and therefore pays for itself.” 





Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
Adds to Plant 


The new $150,000 addition to the 
plant of the Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo., has been 
completed. The building, which covers 
an area of 113 by 180 ft., is a two- 
storied and basement structure of re- 


inforced concrete and will increase the 
company’s floor space by 60,000 sq. ft. 

The building is equipped throughout 
with an automatic sprinkler system and 
has been erected in conformity to the 
latest ideas concerning fireproof con- 
struction. 

The plant includes, besides this new 
factory, the office buildings at the south 
and the laboratory at the north of the 
group. With the compietion of the new 
structure, the plan of concentrating all 
the departments of the Cook plant in 
Kansas City has been consummated. 
The company will continue to maintain 
its retail stores in Kansas City and con- 
duct its other manufacturing plant at 
Fort Worth, Tex. The company has 
branch offices at Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, 
Kan., and Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Channell Chemical Co. Now 
O-Cedar Corporation 


For the purpose of including in its 
title the nationally advertised trade 
mark, “O-Cedar,” the directors of the 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago, re- 
cently voted to change the firm name to 
the O-Cedar Corporation. The com- 
pany was organized in 1908. 





Hallock Paint Co. Formed 


The Hallock Paint Co., Inc., is the 
name of a new wholesale paint and var- 
nish house in Rochester, N. Y. 

Incorporation papers have been filed. 
|naming the following officers: Presi- 
dent, John G. Hallock; vice-president, 
| Walter G. Hallock, and secretary and 
| treasurer, Zita Hallock. Capital stock 
paid in is given as $20,000. The presi- 
dent of the new company was formerly 
| connected with the Clark Paint & Glass 
| Co. of Rochester. 


American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Adds to Batcheller Works 


The American Fork & Hoe Co. has 
recently completed an addition to its 
| Batcheller Works, Wallingford, Vt., 
affording an additional 12,000 sq. ft. of 
| floor space, and other needed improve- 
| ments. 


| 











| Electrad, Inc., Purchases Assets 
of Electrad Corp. of America 


The assets of the Electrad Corpora- 
tion of America, manufacturer of radio 
products, 428-30 Broadway, New York 
City, have recently been purchased by 
| Electrad, Inc. The new company will 
continue to manufacture the company’s 
line and will also introduce several new 
numbers. 





Trumbull Mazda Lamp Co. Sold 


The Phillips Custom Body Co. of 
Cleveland has purchased the plant of 
the Trumbull Mazda Lamp Co. of War- 





ren, Ohio. 








Saunders Norvell Addresses 
Cleveland Ad Club 


Saunders Norvell, author of “Forty 
Years of Hardware,” which appears 
each week in HARDWARE AGE, and chair- 
man of the board of McKesson & 
Robbins, New York City, addressed the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, Oct. 12, 
at the clubrooms, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Norvell was well received 
and his talk on pertinent advertising 
problems gave the members and guests 
some good food for thought. 





Royal Mfg. Co. Organized 


The Royal Mfg. Co., Bowling Green, 
Ohio, has been organized to manufac- 
ture thermic bottles of one gallon and 
one and one-half gallon capacity. The 
company has been identified in the past 
as the manufacturer of thermic bottles, 
coaster wagons and other specialties. 
The company formerly operated in 
Toledo as the National Ideal Sales Co. 





Auto Production Slumps in 


September 


Estimates made on shipping returns 
by the National Automobile Chamher 
of Commerce place September produc- 
tion at 328,748 cars and trucks. This 
is a falling off of 5 per cent from 
August, 1923, but far in excess of Sep- 
tember, 1922, when the count was 206,- 
994. Last year there was a 24 per cent 
difference between August and Septem- 
ber, in favor of the former. The Sep- 
tember count puts the industry over 
the 3,000,000 mark for the nine months 


| of 1923. 





Kelly-Springfield Adopts Eight- 
Hour Basis 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has 
adopted the eight-hour basis for its men 
at its large tire plant at Cumberland, 
Md. It is stated that more than 1000 
employees, let out on account of slack- 
ness in orders, will be taken back, due 
to the adoption of the eight-hour day. 


G. D. Sutherin Moves to Coast 


George D. Sutherin has opened a re- 
tail hardware store in Ocean Park, Cal. 
He was formerly a retail merchant in 
East Palestine, Ohio. 





Union Hardware Store Sold 


The Union Hardware Store, Delphos, 
Ohio, has been sold to Roy Earl of 
Lima, Ohio, and Charles Booth, Rush- 
sylvania, Ohio. It will now be operated 
as Earl & Booth. The business was 
bought from George Dustman. Both of 
the new owners are experienced hard- 
ware men. Mr. Earl has been a travel- 
ing salesman for a jobbing house and 
Mr. Booth owned a partnership in a 
retail hardware store in Rushsylvania. 
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Wilcor-Wyman-O’Rourke Co. 
Succeeds Wilcor Mfg. Co. 


Wilcor-Wyman-O’Rourke Co., 4824 
West Lake Street, Chicago, is succes- 
sor to Wilcor Manufacturing Co. The 


change in firm name took place in | 


September. This company will con- 
tinue to manufacture builders’ hard- 
ware, casters, specialties, as well as do 
plating and finishing work. 

W. F. O’Rourke is president, F. M. 
Wyman is the vice-president and treas- 
urer and H. L, Cavender the secretary. 

This company is newly incorporated 
and has no connection with the old 
Wileor Mfg. Co., save that Mr. 
O’Rourke is identified with the new or- 
ganization. The items manufactured 
include almost everything in the line 
of builders’ hardware with the excep- 
tion of locks and hinges. Production 
at this time includes bar sash lifts, 
sash locks, drawer pulls, casement fas- 
teners, French door hardware, case- 
ment window hardware, transom hard- 
ware and cupboard hardware, coat and 
hat hooks, as well as some specialties, 
the leading one being a brass ash tray. 





American Gas Machine Co. 
Adds to Plant 


A large addition to the plant of the 
American Gas Machine Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn., is almost completed. The 
addition is 132 ft. long, 65 ft. wide and 
five stories high. It is being added to 
the present plant. The space will 
be devoted to the manufacture of 
American Kampkooks and _ Kitchen- 
kooks. The total cost, including equip- 
ment, will be in the neighborhood of 
$175,000. This will increase the floor 
space of the plant about 50 per cent. 
Construction is concrete and brick and 
complete in every detail. 





Columbus Varnish Co. 
Build 


The Columbus Varnish Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, makers of all kinds of 
varnishes, automobile specialties, etc., 
has let contracts for the construction 
of additions to its plant. When these 
are completed the company, it is said, 
will have one of the largest strictly 
varnish factories in this country. A 
new building 62 by 130 ft. will double 
the size of the reducing room. The 
addition of more mills will enable in- 
creased production and greater effi- 
ciency. . W. Hanna, vice-president, 
feels that the additions being made at 
this time are very suitable expressions 
of the progress made by the company 
in the past thirty years. 


to 





New Cleveland Firm Opens 


The Star Hardware & Electric Co., 
728 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been opened by W. B. Koller, who 
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store will carry regularly in stock 
general hardware, electrical goods and 
hand tools. Mr. Koller has been as- 
sociated with several Ohio retail firms 
in the past fifteen years. 





J. J. and W. G. Collins with 
G. F. Wright Steel & Wire 


J. J. Collins and his brother, W. G. 
Collins, have severed their connections 
with the Wickwire Spencer Steel Cor- 
poration and have become identified 
with the G. F. Wright Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 





W. R. Dorney to Represent 
Corcoran Mfg. Co. 


The Corcoran Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of automobile fenders, hoods, 
radiators and tool boxes, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has recently appointed William 
R. Dorney as sales representative in 
the territory east of Pittsburgh and the 
Southern Atlantic Coast States, suc- 
ceeding Joseph P. McCarthy, who re- 
signed to engage in another line. 

Mr. Dorney was formerly connected 
with the Corcoran Mfg. Co., in the 
same territory and is consequently well 
known to the trade in this section. The 
company’s line will be represented in 
the Southern States and certain parts 
of the central territory by Roscoe 
Hovatter, who is another recent addi- 
tion to the sales staff. 





McPhee & McGinnity Co. 
Erects New Building 


The new factory of the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., manufacturer of paint, 
Denver, Colo., has recently been com- 
pleted. The new building, which was 
erected at a cost of $100,000, will be 
ready for occupancy within a few 
weeks, it is said. 

The main building is five stories in 
height, with a tower 6 ft. square, 
rising ten stories. The lower part of 
the building is triangular in shape, 
with a frontage of 135 ft. on Broadway 
and 112 ft. on Walnut Street. 

The interior of the building has been 
designed to make one of the most up- 
to-date and sanitary factories in the 
country. Locker rooms and. shower 
baths have been installed for the con- 
venience of employees. 





Berg Supply Co. Buys Out 
Mullins Mfg. Co. 


The Berg Supply Co., Marshfield, 
Wis., has purchased the plant and 
stock of the Mullins Mfg. Co., Brillion, 
Wis., manufacturer of steel stanchions, 
water cups and mangers. The Berg 
company will continue to manufacture 
these lines. 


| 
| 
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WINCHESTER CLUBS 
MEET AT TOLEDO 


Held 


Convention 
3-4—Officers 
Elected 


One hundred and eighty Winchester 
dealers attended the combined annual 
convention of the Ohio Winchester 
Clubs and the Michigan Winchester 
Clubs, held at the Hotel Secor, Toledo, 
Ohio, Oct. 3-4. This was the first 
combined meeting and proved such a 
success that the directors of both clubs 
plan to hold annual combined conven- 
tions in the future. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: The Ohio Winchester 
Clubs elected Charles Lammers, Madi- 
sonville, president; C. J. Wehrle, Cleve- 
land, first vice-president; George M. 
Day, Elyria, second vice-president; H. 
G. F. Walther, Bucyrus, third vice- 
president, and G. S. Getz, Kent, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Michigan Winchester Club 
elected Harry Shaefer, Ypsilanti, presi- 
dent; Charles Meach, Lakeview, first 
vice-president; Frank Hartge, Detroit, 
second vice-president; Everett Scott, 
Grand Rapids, third vice-president, and 
E. A. Bremmeyer, Petoskey, secretary- 
treasurer. 

At the afternoon business sessions, 
discussions followed the principle 
addreses which were made by John 
Otterson, president, the Winchester- 
Simmons Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
George Shelly of the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Otter- 
son outlined Winchester policies for the 
coming year and explained the progress 
of the organization and_ kindred 
matters. Mr. Shelly’s subject was 
“The Clerk and His Education.” 

U. S. Senator S. D. Fess, Ohio, 
was the speaker at the annual banquet. 
His topic was “Conditions in General.” 

The meeting was attended by 100 
dealers from Ohio and by eighty from 
Michigan. 


Annual 


Oct. 


Joint 





J. B. Morrison Heads Illinois 
Save the Surface Salesmen 


At the regular meeting of the Save 
the Surface Salesmen’s Club of Illinois 
on Sept. 28, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, J. B. 
Morrison, John Lucas & Co., Inc.; Vice- 
President, Oscar Stirn, Reliable Paste 
Co.; Secretary, James T. Comer, Heath 
& Milligan Mfg. Co.; Tréasurer, Frank 
C. Springer, Berry Bros., Inc. Direc- 
tors: R. B. Wallace, chairman, Na- 
tional Lead Co.; R. T. Nielsen, Carter 
Lead Co.; R. S. Woodyard, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc.; Charles Andersen, 
Andersen Specialty Co.; Conrad 
Schroeder, H. M. Hooker Co.; E. E. 
Allen, Edward E. Allen Mfg. Co.; 
H. A. Cudding, Hirst, Begley Linseed 
Co. 
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Joseph P. Babcock Returns 
from Abroad 


Joseph P. Babcock, originator of 
Mah-Jongg and author of the Babcock 
Red Book of Rules for Mah-Jongg, re- 
cently arrived from abroad and will 
tour the Middle West and Eastern 
States. Mr. Babcock has not been in 
the United States since the game be- 
came popular. He is known as the 
father of Mah-Jongg, having developed 
the game from a series of old Chinese 
ones which were, in themselves, a grad- 
ual development of play in China. By 
doing so he made it adaptable to for- 
eign thought and custom. 





George Worthington Co. Issues 
Fall Supplement 


The George Worthington Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has published an eighty- 
four-page illustrated fall supplement 
bound with heavy blue paper cover. It 
features many items particularly use- 
ful at this season. Due consideration 
has been given the dealer’s needs for 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas sea- 
sons. The booklet starts with Pyrex, 
unmounted and mounted, in Sheffield 
plate mountings, followed by coffee per- 
colators, double boilers, roasters, carv- 
ers, Coleman lamps and lanterns, ice 
skates, roller skates, sleds, juvenile 
vehicles, tool kits (adult and’ juvenile), 
pocket cutlery, novelty cutlery, mani- 
cure sets, bicycles, electrical appliances, 
electric lamps, radio equipment and sev- 
eral other lines suitable as “Gifts of 
Utility.” 
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The fall supplement has many illus- 
trations, practically every item listed is 
shown in a cut. Suggested resale 
prices, offering a reasonable margin, 
are given with each item. The booklet 
will be very useful throughout the fall 
season. Dealers can show it to cus- 
tomers who are interested in selecting 
practical holiday gifts or equipment for 


| their own homes. 


An insert is included, giving net 
dealer prices. Prices on the insert are 
arranged according to page location in 
the supplement. 





Lion Brass Mfg. Co. Issues 
“Liongrams” 


“Liongram” is the name given to the 
weekly double post cards sent the hard- 
ware and plumbing trade by the Lion 
Brass Mfg. Co., 9210 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, brass and_ rubber 
plumbing goods. The “Liongram” is 
an oversize card measuring 8% by 5% 
in. Each week it features new or dif- 
ferent merchandise. The second half 
of the card may be torn along the 
dotted line and used as an order for the 
goods shown on the first half. It is 
always illustrated and prices to dealers 
are printed clearly. 





Metropolitan Steel Buys Plant 


The Metropolitan Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has purchased the plant of 
the Ohio Steel Products Co., Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio, and will commence at once 
the work of putting the plant into 
shape for the manufacture of refriger- 
ators. : 
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Love of Luxuries Growing, 
Bankers Believe 


Economy is apparently a forgotten 
word in the lexicon of American users 
of luxuries, according to a recent state- 
ment by the Trade Record of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, follow- 
ing an analysis of its recent census of 
manufactures. The census, it is stated, 
shows that “while the value of all 
manufactures produced in the United 
States in 1921 fell 30 per cent below 
that of 1919, a large share of the ar- 
ticles classed as luxuries not only ‘held 
their own’ but in many _ instances 
showed an actual increase. Out of the 
450 articles or groups of articles 
enumerated by the census about 400 
showed a decline in the value of the 
1921 outturn when compared with that 
of 1919, and of the 50 articles which 
showed an increase about 60 per cent 
were articles which may not improperly 
be classed as luxuries, while most of 
the remainder were articles required 
in the construction of new homes. Even 
among the articles which show an 
actual decline the fall off in articles of 
luxuries is less pronounced than in 
those of the ordinary requirements of 
daily life or industries of the country.” 





Parsons Heads Corbin Sales in 


New England and New York 


P. & F. Corbin Co., manufacturer of 
locks, New Britain, Conn., has recently 
appointed Howard S. Parsons as sales 
manager in New England and New 
York State. 


Bill Bump Passes Up the Iron Bound Guarantee 












GOoD 


MORNING. 
MR JONES 


I'D LIKE TO 
LOOK AT A GOOD 
SCREWDRIVER 










WE AB-SO-WTELY 
GUARANTEE THIS 
SCREWDRIVER. 












HUM~ 1 DON'T 
SEE WHY ITS 
BEND~\TS A GOOD 
STRONG TOOL 
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GOOD-LOOK 
AT (IT 





















YOU GUARANTEED 
THAT SCREW-DRIVER- 
T wer iy MONEY 







CERTAINLY 
MR JONES 












fer THAT CUSTOMER USED THA 
SCREW-DRIVER. FOR EVERYTHING 
FROM AN ICE PICK A CROWBA 








ANS, \S AFINE WRENCH AND SHOULD 
GIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IF USED 
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O those hardware dealers who 
"Th we interested themselves in 

the line, I presume that history 
has nothing to beat the wildfire of 
radio supplies. 

Our own experience was rather 
unique and as we now claim to have 
jumped into the radio business in a 
very fair way, it may interest others 
to know of our experience. 

Last fall, radio supplies 
furthest from our thoughts. 

With four of us in the store, not 
one knew the difference between an 
aerial and a vacuum tube, except as 
we might form our personal deduc- 
tions. 

We were in no way interested in 
radio. 

The same applied to the holiday 
season, but along about the first of 
the year, the local craze for making 
crystal sets seemed to increase by 
leaps and bounds. 


were 


The Demand Begins 


Boys kept coming to us for a spool 
of a certain kind of copper wire, for 
100 ft. of seven-strand copper wire, 
for a piece of what they called 
galena and so forth and so 
on. 

We tried to help them out 
on the wire, but ours 
wasn’t what they wanted 
and we probably went so 
far as to offer them gal- 
vanized clothes line for an 
aerial, at which they prob- 
ably indignantly stuck up 
their noses with some such 
expression as: 

“Huh, what d’yuh think 


we want, an_ elephant 
rope?” 
Well, by degrees, we 


learned that certain gen- 
eral essentials were neces- 
sary to make a crystal set 
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in connection with it. 
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Finding Good-Will and 
Good Business via Radio 


And in Addition There’s a Lot of Good Fun 
to Be Had From This Line, Says A. H. Van Voris 
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and after a few inquiries, our 
bright, young assistant made up a 
set, hung an aerial in his backyard 
and was lucky (or scientific) enough 
to get WGY Schenectady, the very 
first crack out of the box. 

By the way, we are only about 
thirty miles, air line, from this WGY 
station, which is recognized as a 
splendid one, throughout the coun- 
try and the character and scope of 
their concerts lends itself very nice- 
ly to this locality, where a crystal 
set brings it in most satisfactorily. 

The principal point that I desire 
to bring out in this article is to ex- 
press our opinion on the sale of radio 
parts versus the more expensive 
complete sets. 

We must all speak from experience 
and I know that many dealers prefer 
the sale of sets, complete, and by 
“set.” I refer to the vacuum tube 
set. 

It so happens that the writer has in 
his own home a representative three 
tube set, with storage battery and 
home charger, a set which you have 
all seen nationally advertised and so 
I may profess, in a degree, to know 


And Luther Harbin Knows 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
Permit me to extend to you my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for the novel and magnificent 
manner in which you featured a display of the 
Gadsden Hardware Co. in the Oct. 4th issue of 
HARDWARE AGE and the excellent write-up you gave 
It is always a pleasure to 
furnish photographs for your splendid magazine 
for I know they will be featured in the most novel 
and interesting manner. 
—_ allow me to thank you for your kindness. 
am 


Yours very truly, 
LUTHER HARBIN, 


Gadsden Hardware Co., 


Gadsden, 
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STUNININIUIUIUUUUNVALU000000 


something of the fun which comes 
to the listener-in at one of these 
larger sets. 

However, we desire to confine our 
opinion to the sale of radio and not 
to its more extensive reception. 


Good-Will from Radio 


We contend that the sale of radio 
parts promotes an unusual interest 
in and good-will toward the store, on 
the part of the purchasers of these 
parts. 

Our customers are largely town 
boys of from ten to sixteen, on one 
side, and farmer boys whom we have 
interested in radio, on the other, with 
a proportionate number of grown- 
ups, to be sure. 

Our aim was to supply the boys 
with what they needed for crystal 
sets and although there was one 
radio store in business long before 
we undertook to investigate the field, 
and another followed us very shortly, 
the other two being from an electric- 
al supply background, I dare say we 
have sold as many parts as both of 
them together. 

It has been our main effort to so 
search the market as to 
locate a complete assort- 
ment of parts at the best 
possible price for local 
customers. I believe we 
have been able to do so, 
discounting their ability 
to reach the city 5 and 10 
cent store or the cut-rate 
prices established by some 
of the mail order houses. 

Suffice it to say, in many 
items, we find it far more 
difficult to obtain the goods 
than to sell them. 

Aside from parts, we 
have built up and sold ten 
crystal sets, making no 
special effort to do this, 


Ala. 
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merely to “keep our hand in,” so to 
speak. 

Naturally, each set brings its 


profit, but what interests us fully as 
much, it makes another booster for 
an extra set of head phones and 
not infrequently for complete parts 
for another crystal set, which the 
purchaser, in turn, is now making for 
a neighbor. 

That’s what we try to cultivate 
and I assure you that with every lot 
of parts which go out, there goes 
with it a real enthusiasm that “keeps 
the pot a boilin’.” 

We have maintained a portion of 
one of our windows to radio supplies 
ever since we have sold them, posting 
in this part of the window a weekly 
program of Station WGY; this is an 
item of considerable local interest. 


The Stock Carried 


Below is a general list of parts 
which we try to maintain, regularly, 
in stock: 

Head sets 


(five kinds), galena 


Reversible Chain Pipe Wrench 
Has Unique Features 


The Cantilever Reversible Chain 
Pipe Wrench, made by the Cantilever 
Wrench Co., Inc., 354 Mulberry Street, 
Newark, N. J., has a number of import- 
ant features which should recommend 
it to all wrench users. As may be 
seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the wrench is so constructed that 
it cannot slip, and the greater the grip 
on the handle, the firmer the grip on 
the pipe. This wrench can be instantly 
reversed without detaching the chain, 
and combined with its true ratchet ac- 
tion, thereby causing no lost motions, 
saves time and trouble whenever it is 
used; and insures a rapid, positive grip 
and release; therefore, the Cantilever 
reversible chain pipe wrench makes 
hard work easier, and the only wrench 
truly adapted for cramped working 
quarters. The Cantilever reversible 
chain pipe wrench distributes the pres- 
sure evenly over the entire surface of 
the pipe, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility cf the crushing and distortioning 
of the pipe, so commonly known with 
other wrenches. Therefore, it is an 
economic necessity to the extensive 
users of pipe. Every move of the 
handle multiplies in applied energy on 
the pipe, a feature so essential in close 
quarter work. The Cantilever reversi- 
ble chain pipe wrench is automatically 














reversible with an instantaneous grip 
and release, and with a true ratchet 
action. It is forged from high-grade 
carbon and crucible steel, and embodies 
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(mounted and unmounted), aerial 
wire, magnet wire (enamel, cotton 
and silk finish in 4% and 1% Mb. 
spools), binding posts, switch points, 
switch knobs, grid and phone con- 
densers, aerial insulators, crystal 
detectors, lightning arresters. 

In addition to these parts for 
crystal sets, we have three different 
vacuum tubes, B batteries and dry 
cells for the tube sets. 

I should not attempt to tell you 
of our turn-over in radio supplies 
as it sounds too much like a fairy 
tale or fish story; in this, we do not 
believe we are unique at all, for any 
other dealer located near a good 
broadcasting station can do as well, 
if he will only become enthusiastic 
over it and learn the rudiments of 
the game. 

It might also be to the point for 
me to mention that we have a crystal 
set installed in our store, at the rear, 
thus affording a prospect a chance 
to look over a set, to see just how 
one is installed and if he calls at an 





such desirable features as simplicity, 
lightness, ruggedness, efficiency, dura- 
bility, dependability and adaptability. 





Ingenious Display for Schrader 
Products 


The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge 
Display, now being distributed to hard- 





ware merchants by A. Schrader’s Son, 
Inc., 470 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., affords an extremely effective 
means of bringing this company’s 
products to the attention of prospective 
buyers. 

The display is 25 % in. tall and 8% 
in. in diameter, and is designed to hold 
the following merchandise: 

Ten No. 1561 Tire Pressure Gauges; 
two No. 2789 Tire Pressure Gauges; 
two hundred No. 1801 Valve Insides; 
one hundred No. 880 Valve Caps; 
thirty No. 3751 Dust Caps, with Bush- 
ings; five No. 2070 Dust Caps; two 
No. 3263 Valve Repair Tools; one No. 
3074 Start Wrench and two No. 2815 
Pump Connections. The display is fur- 
nished free to all dealers who order 
the above merchandise, which it is de- 
signed to contain. 
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opportune time, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for him to listen in. 


Demonstrations Important 


We consider this actual demonstra- 
tion to be of real importance as well 
as giving the dealer a chance to 
check out on head phones, before 
selling them. 

You see, all these things give the 
dealer a certain local distinction, for 
he’s been through the ropes himself, 
he knows something about crystal 
sets and he can tell his prospects 
just how it’s done. 

All told, for dealers located near 
the broadcasting stations, we recom- 
mend parts for crystal sets very 
strongly, fox they have a tremendous 
turn-over, they do not keep your 
money tied up and when sold, in 
most cases, your responsibility is at 
anend. Best of all, you serve a local 
public in a class of merchandise 
where prompt service is essential 
and best of all, your profit is sub- 
stantial. 


Hi-Lo Products Co. Puts New 
Ford Fan on Market 


The Hi-Lo Products Co., 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has re- 
cently placed on the market a new 
Ford fan which is claimed to have some 
points of advantage over the old style. 
It is said that the ordinary fan blade 
uses only about one-third of its length 
in the air thrust. The blade of the 
Hi-Lo fan is claimed to be designed 
with special curving that utilizes the 
entire length of the blade, which in- 
creases the air thrust three times over 
the flat blade. 

The fact that the fan forces three 
times as much air is said not to add 
perceptibly to the work of the motor. 
Special bronze bearings have a large 
center vent and three large oil grooves, 
is claimed to’ establish an oil reservoir, 
assuring adequate lubrication, requir- 
ing only 44/100 of a horsepower to op- 





erate. The hub is made of aluminum, 
blades are nickel plated and the com- 
plete fan ready for quick assembly is 
packed in a carton. 
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Fight to Legalize Price Maintenance Is 


Fairly Launched 


Wholesale Druggists Make Comprehensive Report and 
Strongly Favor Legislation—Refrain from 


(Washington, D. C., Oct. 22, 1923.) 


HE first gun in the campaign 

i of business men to secure the 

enactment in the coming session 
of Congress of legislation legalizing 
price maintenance was fired during the 
past week by the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association at its annual 
convention. Other trade organizations 
are rapidly lining up for the coming 
fight, and when Chairman Winslow 
opens the hearings on the Kelly and 
Merritt bills before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, there will undoubtedly be pres- 
ent a most impressive gathering of the 
representatives of legitimate business 
methods. 

The action of the wholesale drug- 
gists in plunging into the fray was char- 
acteristically direct and business-like. 
Prefacing its formal action with the 
statement that “a resolution at this 
time on the part of this body merely 
indorsing price control legislation 
would, in view of the history of this 
association, be quite as superfluous as 
a resolution indorsing the use of water 
for quenching thirst on the part of the 
Anti-Saloon League,” it proceeded to 
adopt by unanimous vote the following 
resolutions: 

Request Positive Action 


“Resolved, That the incoming 
Committee on Legislation be in- 
structed, and are hereby instructed, 
to use their best efforts in behalf 
of legislation that will permit the 
manufacturer in some practical man- 
ner to control the resale price of 
his products through the distributor 
to the ultimate consumer. 

“Resolved, That at the right 
time the association, through its 
Committee on Legislation, urge in- 
dividual members to appeal direct 
to their Senators and Congressmen, 
requesting positive action on pending 
measures dealing with this subject.” 
It was peculiarly fitting that the 

wholesale druggists should take the 
lead in this movement. The National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association was 
born of the necessity of price control 
regulation. 

To meet a crisis resulting from unre- 
stricted destructive competition in the 
sale of identified merchandise, a group 
of Middle West wholesale druggists 


Recommending Particular Bill 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


met in Indianapolis in the spring of 
1876, nearly fifty years ago, for the 
purpose of devising some method of 
regulating the practice of price cut- 
ting, which was slowly undermining the 
business which they represented. The 
result was an organization of whole- 
sale druggists, known as the Western 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


Movement Became National 


A few years later, through increased 
membership of Eastern, Western, 
Northern and Southern wholesalers, the 
territorial scope of the original organi- 
zation was so increased as to make 
the movement national in character. 
The name was thereupon changed to 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation. 

The first act of the new organization 
was directed to price control through 
a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, known as the Proprietary Com- 
mittee. As a result of numerous con- 
ferences between this committee and 
leading proprietors, the Rebate Con- 
tract Price Regulation plan was evolved 
and at a later date, in order that the 
retailer might enjoy like protection, the 
Tripartite plan was adopted by some 
proprietors—thus was price control of 
identified merchandise first established 
in this country. 

Fifty years ago the solution of this 
problem was comparatively a simple 
one, requiring only a mutual under- 
standing and agreement between pro- 
ducer and distributor. Years later the 
enactment of anti-trust laws and the 
interpretation placed upon them by our 
courts destroyed the contract system 
of selling merchandise. 


Crisis Now Presented 


Long and successful usage had so 
firmly established the economic neces- 
sity of full price merchandising that, 
while years have elapsed since the Sher- 
man Act became a law, the policy so 
well established was until recently gen- 
erally adhered to. The advent of the 
“mutual,” the “scalper” and the whis- 
key jobber of recent years has again 
precipitated a crisis much greater in 
scope and importance than confronted 
the trade fifty years ago. With this 
difference, however, whereas in the first 
instance it was possible to solve this 
complex problem in a lawful manner 


by mutual understandings and agree- 
ments, as between producer and dis- 
tributor without the consent of any- 
one, now, in order to keep within the 
law, the consent of Congress must be 
obtained before any understanding or 
agreement may be arrived at as be- 
tween producer and dealer. 

The prompt and vigorous action taken 
by the wholesale druggists at their re- 
cent convention was due largely to the 
vigor and clarity of a special report 
on the subject submitted to the or- 
ganization by W. A. Hover of Denver, 
Colo., chairman of the association’s 
committee on price maintenance. In 
discussing the ethical side of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Hover’s report said in part: 


Reward of Individual Initiative 


“Price maintenance is the right of 
the individual manufacturer to elect 
the conditions under which the article 
he produces shall reach the ultimate 
consumer, and involves questions that 
in character are both economic and so- 
cial. 

“In a discussion of this subject it 
must be conceded that our Western 
civilization has in the past, and does 
at present, afford greater opportunities 
for individual initiative and reward 
than is true of any other locality on 
earth. One of the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying our national life is the 
principle of equality of opportunity for 
the individual, and the right of the 
individual to enjoy the fruits of legiti- 
mate creative labor. The lawful ex- 
ercise of constructive genius has never 
been questioned. 

“Is it not true that, in the pro- 
duction of a new article of recognized 
value, manufactured and distributed 
through the usual channels of trade, the 
originator has acquired certain prop- 
erty rights? If by restrictive legisla- 
tion property rights thus acquired are 
not fully protected, does not the result 
affect adversely a vital fundamental 
principle, namely, the destruction of 
individual initiative? In other words, 
destroy individualism and the rights 
of the individual to protect the results 
of creative labor, and you undermine 
and destroy the very foundation of 
our national and industrial life. 

“Of the leading industrial and com- 





(Continued on page 206) 
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Business Better Than in 1922 


—Deliweries [mproving 


past week. 


C 


frequency. 


ONDITIONS in the hardware markets of the country have changed but little during the 
Seasonal merchandise is rapidly moving out of stocks, and although buy- 
ing generally is of a hand-to-mouth nature, orders are being received with consistent 
Business on the whole may be said to be in excess of a year ago. 


Dealers through- 


out the country are preparing for the holiday season and it is the consensus of opinion that 
business during that period will be exceptionally good. 

Deliveries are steadily improving and there seems to be but little reason why any short- 
ages should be experienced through this cause. 


Price changes during the week were few and far between and were relatively unimpor- 


tant. 


and in but few price changes are being noted. 





Future orders are receiving considerable attention in many sections of the country 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


HE United States Chain & Forging Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is allowing an extra 10 per cent 
discount on its list prices on U. S. 
twist link U. S. machine chain, straight link U. S. 
coil chain, twist link U. S. coil chain, straight link 


machine chain, 





cow ties, Ohio pattern cow ties, closed ring cow ties, 
open ring and U. 8. halter chains. 
E. E. Jennings Co. has advanced the price of some 


of its chisels approximately 10 per cent. 
other manufacturers have made a similar advance. 


Several 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MONG the more important price 
changes made effective during the 


past week in the leading wholesale 
centers were the following: 


NEW YORK.—No important price 
changes were reported in the New 
York wholesale market during the past 
week, and whatever revisions were 
made in prevailing price schedules were 
all in the nature of minor readjust- 
ments. Business, generally speaking, 
is good and fall orders in excess of 
for the same period last year. Deliv- 
eries on many items, such, for ex- 
ample, as agricultural implements are 
reported being entirely satisfactory, 
although on others, such as_ shovels, 
furnace scoops, some types of wood 
screws, etc., much difficulty is being 
experienced in this respect. Pick-up 
business is good, and interest already 
is being manifested in holiday special- 
ties. 

CHICAGO.—There were practically 
no changes in this district during the 
week. Turpentine showed a fluctua- 
tion and advanced 4 cents per gal. 
Competitive galvanized pails were re- 


duced slightly not due to any decrease 
in price made by manufacturers but 
more to meet local conditions. Future 


orders are receiving considerable atten- 
tion and dealers are said to be specify- 
ing liberally. There is no talk of either 
increased or decreased prices in Chi- 
cago markets. Generally speaking, 
conditions are good, factories are 
speeding up and deliveries are improv- 
ing steadily. Collections are fair. 


BOSTON.—Price changes in hard- 
ware the past week in some instances 
were belated ones, manufacturers hav- 
ing marked up their lists some days 
ago. For instance, some chisels have 
been raised 10 per cent, and some 


makes of pliers as much. There has 


been a revision in jobbers’ quotations 
on Pyrox for next season, some ad- 
vances and some declines showing. 
Manila rope is off 1 cent per lb., and 
brass % cent, while one make of truck 
casters has gone up 10 per cent, and 
the Dietz line of lantern globes an 
additional 5 per cent. Push brooms are 
5 per cent cheaper. Otherwise changes 
are few and far between and represent 
adjustment on individual items in vari- 
ous lines. To illustrate, one kind of 
galvanized watering pot has been cut 


$1.40 a doz; and one kind of 6-gal, 
gasoline can, $1.20. There are rumors 
of an impending change in drill and 
reamer prices. 


PITTSBURGH. — Conditions have 
changed but little during the week 
past. Orders for iron and steel have 
fallen off somewhat save in the cases 
of the railroads and automobile manu- 
facturers. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, shipments of steel are at present 
in excess of orders. 


CINCINNATI.—No price changes of 
importance have been reported in this 
market during the past fortnight. It 
is expected, however, that manufac- 
turers may have some announcements 
to make following the Atlantic City 
Convention. Warm weather has re- 


tarded the movement of seasonal goods. 
Buying is of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Generally speaking, however, business 
is good. 

TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
as regards price changes continue 


rather quiet, There has been an ad- 


vance in price on steel registers, so that 
they are now quoted 33 1/3 per cent 
instead of 35 per cent from lists. Steel 
sheets have declined from $6.45 for 
galvanized and $5.45 for black sheets 
to $6 and $4.90 respectively. There 


have been no other changes of note, 


Fall and winter goods are moving well. 
Sales for October considerably in ex- 
cess of those for September. 
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Few Price Changes in New York Market 
—F all Business Greater Than in 1922 


XCEPT for a few minor price readjustments, 


important price changes were 


metropolitan area during the past week, although 
certain of the local jobbers are of the opinion that pre- 
vailing schedules may be altered on a few items following 
the conclusion of the Atlantic City convention. 
no material alterations 
are looked for during the balance of 1923, and certain 
of the jobbers take the stand that there is nothing outside 
of the present weakness in the steel market—a condition 
which may eventually be reflected in the prices of some 
finished products—in the present industrial situation to 
warrant any expectations of radical revisions at that 


Generally speaking, however, 


time. 


AXES. — Pick-up demand excellent; 
shortages in some numbers; prices con- 
tinue firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Handled axes, 2% to 3 lb., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3%, to 4% Ib., $19. 75 per doz.; 


4% to bi 


4 to 5 ib., 
lb only, 


lb., $20.75 per doz.; 
23.75 per doz. 

House — Le lb., 
914.25 per 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices firm and 
demand eonnielint, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New Yor k: 
Common carriage bolts, small, 30 to 
30-10 per cent; large, 30 to 30-10 per 


cent. 
Machine bolts, small, 40 to 40-10 
per cent; large, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Lag screws, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Stove bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, 
both flat and round head. 
Sink bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. 
Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 
Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 
Screw anchors, 75-10 per cent. 
Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 
Machine bolt shields, 65-10-5 per 
cent. 


BUCK SAWS.—Pick-up demand good; 
prices firm; stock in fair supply. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Buck saws, red frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued blade, 


$20.25 per doz.; 
5% 


19 in. handles, 


= thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
OZ 
Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 


One-man saws, 80c. per ft.; Two- 


man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55e. per ft. 
Wood split wedges, 10%c. per Ib. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—De- 
mand strong and in excess of supply. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
13-in. tub, $12 each; 18-in. tub, $15 
each. } 

Berry crushers, aluminum teeth, 
wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit presses, 2-qt. $2.98 each: 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—The pick-up busi- 
ness continues good; rumors of price 


increases persist in some quarters. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 per 
doz pair. Medium weight, knitted 
wrist. $2.20 per doz. pair. 
FURNACE SCOOPS.—Business fair, 
with shortages reported by some job- 


bers. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 


Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
D handle, 49c. each. Long handle, 
52c. each. Hollow back, wood D 
handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


no 
reported in the 


securing 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Demand con- 
sistent for small lots; prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. e ach; 
10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. enth. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 


No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 91c. each. 
GAME TRAPS.—Out-of-town business 
good; prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Victor traps, size 0, with chain, 
$1.65 per doz.; without chain, $1.28 
per doz. No. 1, $2 with chain; 91.59 
per doz, without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 
per doz. with chain; $2.32 per doz. 


without chains. Size 3, $6. 71 per doz. 
with chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1, $2.38 per doz. with 


Prsomge (4 Ra per doz. without chains. 
Size 93.48 per doz. with chains; 
$2.81 an doz. without chains. Size 2, 

37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, 





$7 736 per doz with chains. 
ICE SKATES.—Advance orders good; 
prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ice skates (Union Hardware)—No. 


1624, 80c.; No. 1624%, $1.15; No. 
1724%, $1.48; No. 1824, $1.88; No. 
1924%, $2.80; No. 524%, $1.21; No. 
424%, 91.53; No. 724, $2; No. 924%, 
$2.94; No. 5%, 88c.; No. 7, $1. 50; No. 9, 
2.50; No. OX3, $2.38; Donoghue, $5: 


Ext. Bob, nick- 






Bob, plain, $53c.; 











ed, $63c.; No. 52, 88c.: No. 5124, $1; 

No. 5624, $1.06: No. 5624%, $1.36; No. 

57241, $1.68; No. 5824, $2.15; No. 

$3.19; No. 524%L, $1.45; No. 

, $1.80; No. 7241, $2.38: No. 

, $3.50; No. 94, $3.94; No. 96, 

o $1.25; No. 08, $2 .25; No. 

Sundries. and parts from list 30-5 
per cent. 


LINSEED OIL.—Very little improve- 
ment in the demand; prices unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
$1.01. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
>. Calcutta linseed oil in bbl. $1.30. 
Boiled oil is 2c. extra; double boiled 
oil is 3c. extra and oil in half bbl. is 
Se. per gal. additional. 


NAILS.—Prices firm; 
stocks light. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $4.25 to $4.50 base, per 


kee 
Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 
Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 
Loofing nails, 1 x 12 100 lb., $7.55, 


galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 


ROOFING PAPER.—The demand con- 


tinues good; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Roofiing paper, 2 ply, 91.45 per roll; 


demand strong; 


3usiness generally is good and fall orders are greater 
than at this time last year. 
such as agricultural implements, are reported as being 
prompt, unusually so, in fact, while on others, such as 
shovels, furnace scoops, some types of wood screws, etc. 
Shortages continue to be an aggravating problem 
up business continues in satisfactory volume, and some in- 
terest in holiday specialties is beginning to manifest itself. 
Retail business is reported as satisfactory and a general 
improvement is apparent as the fall season advances. 
Some of the retailers are complaining of difficulty in 
prompt deliveries on some items—a condition 
which is due, in part, to their failure to anticipate their 
requirements sufficiently in advance. 


Deliveries on many items, 


Pick- 


tarred felt, $1.35 per roll. Slate ser- 
vice roofing, $1.65 per roll. 
SASH CORD.—Demand light; prices 


firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton sash cord, 39c. to 43c. base, 
per Ib 
Prices vary according to grade and 
differ in different sections of the city. 
SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Slight 
terest at present; stocks ample. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 
Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Stocks in good 
supply. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today and will last only a 
short time. An advance is expecte a. 

Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 

Toy snow shovels, 92.30 per doz. 
SCREWS.—Shortages continue in some 
numbers, with prices varying in differ- 
ent sections of the city. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Flat head steel machine screws, 
6624 per cent. 

Round head steel 
6674 per cent. 

Flat head brass machine 
per cent. 

tound head brass machine screws, 
60 per cent. 

Flat head steel wood screws, 
full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 


in- 


machine screws, 


screws, 60 


bright, 


Flat head brass, (2% - 20 per cent. 

Round head blued, 72 14-20 per cent. 

tound head nickel plated, 6214-20 
per cent. 


Round head brass, 6714-20 per cent. 
WEATHERSTRIP.—Demand excellent; 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Weather strip, double rubber, 6624- 
5 per cent discount; single rubber. 
6624-5 per cent discount. Felt, 60 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Prices for 1924 repre- 
senting an advance of 10 to 15 per cent 
per 100 sq. ft., announced by local job- 


bers last week were as follows: - 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Black wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft. 
Galvanized wire 
$2.80 per 100 sq. ft.; 
per 100 sq. ft. 
Copper wire cloth, 14-mesh, $7.50 
per 100 sq. ft. 
Bronze, 14-mesh, $7.75 per 100 sq. 
ft.; P taeaceae 16-mesh, $8.65 per 100 
sq. ft. 


eloth. 12-mesh, 
14-mesh, $3.30 
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Demand Quiet in Chicago District 
—Few Price Changes Announced 


(Chicago office HARDWARE AGE) 


‘Le: wholesale hardware market in this territory 


soon as prices were out and almost without exception 
the season closed at higher levels. He is protected in 
case of a decline and most of them will take advantage of 
the present market by specifying early. 

The price situation is without interest. 


developed a rather unexpected turn this last week 
in that business was reported a little quiet. There is 


no alarming difference between the business this week So few changes 





and the week previous, but demand has been so very good 
all summer and fall that it was felt a slackening was out 


of the question. 


The demand is still ahead of last year and is considered 
very good. Several reasons have been advanced. Among 
others, it is said that retailers are very busy at this time 
of the year and especially as a great many hardware 
stores are short handed for help. There is, too, the some- 
what dull period before the actual demand for winter 
goods starts, and this may in a large measure be respon- 
sible for the quietness noticed this week. 

Salesmen report considerable success with future orders 
covering hardware for spring delivery. 
of the prices are out, dealers are finding it to their ad- 
vantage to specify on present markets. 
dealer as a rule played safe last year by specifying as 


Distributors’ 
several 


ALARM CLOCKS. — 
stocks still broken; factories 
months behind in deliveries. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
3ird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. 
lots, 918.36 in case lots; Bunkie, 
$20.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 in case 
lots; Lookout, $13.20 in doz. lots, 
$12.84 in case lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
in doz. lots, $14.64 in case lots. 
AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Brisk business on firearms and am- 
munition; factory shipments on guns 
slow. 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. — 
Cooler fall weather has started an 
excellent demand for fall and early 


winter requirements. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 


Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 58c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.—Anderson No. 3286 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

"aaa A. Electric (Ford), 94 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 90c. each; National Standard, No. 
21. $1.20 each. 

14%-in. 


Pumps. — Rose, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
3314 per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30x3% non-skid, 
Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, Faro each; 
gray inner tubes, 30x3%, $1.30 each; 
red inner tubes, 30x3%, 91.80 each. 

We quote f.0.b. hs 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service set, $15.25; No. 202 Heavy 


cylinder, 


Duty set, $8: No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, $7; No. 505B Screw Driver 
set, $3.40. All Snap-On Wrenches 
less 40 per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Manufacturers filling orders 
more promptly; jobbers report fair 
stocks on hand; prices expected to re- 


main firm during current season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 lb., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black, unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 


weeks. 


Now, that most 


The hardware 
satisfactory. 
oe. base; single bitted handled axes, 


5 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
fc and grade of handle. 


BALE TIES.—Due to shortage of small 
wire, shipments are hard to obtain and 
stocks are somewhat broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago district: Bale ties, 70 
per cent discount. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Sales normal; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-10 per cent off new list; small car- 
riage bolts, 50-5 per cent off new list: 
large sized machine bolts, 50-24% per 
cent off new list; small sized machine 
bolts, 50-10 per cent off new list; all 
stove bolts, 70-5 per cent off new list; 
all lag screws, 50-10 per cent off new 


list. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Demand 


continues exceptionally good; factories 
still behind on production. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 8%x3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4x4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.: 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set: 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 


CHAIN.—Demand continues steady, es- 
pecially for weldless patterns; prices 
firm and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3g-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Dealers showing a decided interest in 
this line. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart 
ping machine, $12.75 list: one-man 
power shearing machine, $21 list; top 
plates No. 90. and No. 360, $1.25 each 
list; bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 
361, $1.75 list. Dealers’ discount, 3314 
per cent. Stewart electric clipping 
machine, pedestal types, $85 list; 
shearing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. fac- 
tory Chicago, with 25 per cent dis- 
count to dealers. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Present prices low and are attracting 
an unusual volume of business. 


stocks, 
No 1 clip- 


jobbers’ 


have been announced recently that there has been very 
little difference in the price levels as a whole for many 
The manufacturers are not talking price in any 
form and indications point to a continuance of present 
levels for some time. 

The general situation in this section is good. Factories 
are keeping busy with large productions. 
is good but somewhat quiet in some lines. 
great shortage of labor and there is no over supply. Fac- 
tories are not hard up for business and almost every one 
seems to be comfortably busy. 
railroad car buying was to be resumed, and this will of 
course influence or, 
markets, as there is still a tremendous lot of railroad pur- 
chasing to be done. 


General buying 
There is no 


It looks very much as if 


rather, strengthen the steel and iron 


Collections are, for the most part, 


We 
f.o.b. 
burrs, 

CUTLERY.—Pocket, butcher, table and 
kitchen cutlery orders are coming in 
from every direction. Orders for carv- 
ers, silverware, clocks and holiday cut- 
lery very much in evidence. The holi- 
day demand for this class of goods, 
including nut picks and cracks, prom- 
ises to be greater than ever before. We 
strongly advise merchants who have 
not placed orders for their holiday sea- 
son’s requirements to do so at once. 
A little later on stocks are apt to be 
badly broken. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. — 
Dealers who want heaters and heating 
appliances for Christmas trade should 
place orders now. A shortage is exist- 
ing in reflector type heaters. Manu- 
facturers are getting behind in deliv- 
eries. 


We 
f: 0. b. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Copper rivets and 
40 per cent discount. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
mys 25 per 1000 ft.; 1000-ft. lots, 

. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000-ft.; 
1000- ft. lots, $13.75; %4-in. brush brass 
key socket, 20c. each: two-way, plugs, 
60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. each; 
one-piece attachment plugs, 13c. each; 
two-piece attachment plugs, 12c. each. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales always very good at this 
season of the year; no recent change 
in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $5.40 per 100 ft.; 39-gage, 3-in. 
eae od pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 4x 8-in, ridge roll, $4.45 per 
100 he “09- -gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.73 per doz. 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged; business very ac- 
tive. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or_ black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 
12c. per pound. 


FIELD FENCE.—Current business not 
very active; prices unchanged; stocks 
in good shape. Jobbers are offering 
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a dating on this line, and there is a 
fairly good demand for spring delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 


FILES.—Some leading makers state 
present prices are low, based on pres- 
ent costs. One maker states wages 
have increased 30 per cent since last 
advance. No change in price antici- 
pated now. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—The next few 
months will show the large demand 
of the year; factories still slow; deal- 


ers advised to provide for balance of 


stocks, 


year. 

We quote from’ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3 $28.35 per doz.; Enterprise, 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.; No. 602, 


$20.80 per doz.; No. 708, $27 per doz. 
FRUIT PRESSES AND CIDER 
MILLS.—Plentiful fruit crops at rea- 
sonable prices are making a fine late 
season demand. 
We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Fruit Presses.—Juicy Fruit, 3-qt., 
$3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12-qt., $5.50 
each. Enterprise, No. 6, $5.55 each; 
No. 12, $7.30 each. 
Cider Mills.—Junior, $21.75; Medium, 
$25.50; Senior, $38; Selif Feed, $15.25. 


GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.—Lo- 
cal prices softened slightly on galvan- 
ized pails. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvanized 
after-made water pails, 8-qt., $1.89 
doz.; 10-qt., $2.15 doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 
doz.; 14-qt., $2.65 doz.; galvanized 
wash tubs, No. 1, $6.75 "doz.; No. 2, 
$7.25 doz.; No. 3, $8.75 doz.; 5-gal. oil 


ean, $8 to 98.50 doz. 
GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand for 
glass very heavy at present; supply not 
over-plentiful; prices steady. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B. up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ilb., 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS.—No price 
changes expected; sales keeping up ac- 
tively; both manufacturers and jobbers 
shipping promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per 4doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5, per doz. 

HATCHETS.—Shipments being made 
promptly; sales on a liberal basis and 
much better than last season; present 
prices expected to be held firm during 
1923. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2 extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, 915.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.: 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 


HICKORY HANDLES. — Sales good; 
continued shortage of better grades; 
prices firm but unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 


2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, 
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$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 


per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Prices firm; stocks broken; 
sales well maintained. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
— 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 6- 

$1.93; 8-in., $3. 21; 10-in., $4.92 per 
dea. pairs. ay heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., 5-in., $1.85; 6- 
in., $2.31; 8- -in., or. be 10-in., $5. 64 per 
doz. pairs. 


INCUBATORS.—A very satisfactory 
volume of business is being booked for 
incubators for future delivery. Future 
sales to date far exceed any previous 
year, and greater business than ever 
is expected next year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount; brooder stoves, 30 per cent 
discount. 
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Of Course He Does! 


“HARDWARE AGE, 
“New York. 
“Gentlemen: 

“This is to inform you that the 
old Kingsten Hardware Co., 
which started in 1914, has now 
sold out and quit business, and 
J. W. Little, our successor, will 
continue the business. 

“The writer has spent sixteen 
years in the hardware business, 
and has always enjoyed reading 
the HARDWARE AGE. 


“Yours truly, 
“R C. Thompson, Manager, 
“Kingston Hardware Co., 
“Kingston, Okla.” 
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LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Hogs are low, and pork 
products are bringing a good price. 
Farmers, with this in mind, will do 
more butchering and make more lard 
and sausage. In this way they can 
easily get from $10 to $15 more per 


hog. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 4- 
qat., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 


ICE SKATES.—Specifications for fu- 
ture deliveries coming in very freely; 
no change in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp, rocker, 
men and boys, bright finish, 76c. per 
pair; key clamp, rocker, men and 
boys, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key clamp, rocker, polished steel run- 
ners, $1.36 per pair; key clamp, 
hockey, men and boys, $1.38 per pair; 
% key clamp, rocker women’s and 
girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key clamp. 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair: screw on hockey, $1.19 per pair; 
men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 


LANTERNS.—Sales from now on 
should be excellent. Manufacturers re- 
port they are booking a greater volume 
of business than heretofore. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 913 doz. 

NAILS.—Business continues to im- 
prove; prices exceptionally firm with 
predictions of an advance by some mak- 
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ers later; jobbers report good stocks 
on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
oe and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
-in. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine ad- 
vanced 4 cents per gal. Other items 
are unchanged. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


barrel lots, $1.04 


per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per gal.; 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
— per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.02 per 
gal. 

| hd ceenadieeien lots, $1.23 per 
fal. 

Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots, 


5d5c. per gal. 
White Lead.—100-lb. 
Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
kegs, 144%4c. per Ib.; 
14%eec. per Ib. 
Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c. per Ib. 
Shellac.— (4-Ib. geet) white, $3.75 
per gal.; orange, .50 per gal. 
English Venetian. Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
PREPARED ROOFING.—Manufactur- 
ers report costs are increasing and that 
they may have to make an advance 
later on in the fall. Sales more lively 


than at any previous period this year. 


kegs, 14c. per 
per Ib.; 25-lb 
12%-lb. kegs, 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.54 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95¢ 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 


per ton. 


PYREX OVEN W: 





Sales continue 


excellent. Dealers getting stocks in 
shape, in anticipation for the usual 
Christmas demand. Teapots. which 
were unobtainable last year will be 
the big sellers in this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.: 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167. $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.: 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.: al 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.;: 8-oz., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates—No. 202, $6 doz.: No 


203. $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 


Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 
Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No 


232, 914 doz. 
RADIO.—Demand becoming more ac- 
tive every week. Dealers should an- 
ticipate requirements for Christmas 
trade. 
REFRIGERATORS.—Next season’s or- 
ders coming in freely. Present outlook 
would indicate that many of the fac- 
tories will be sold up by Jan. 1 
ROLLER SKATES.—Fall demand ex- 
ceptionally heavy. A very satisfactory 
volume of business is being placed for 
spring delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair. 


ROPE.—Orders have started to come 
in for early 1924. Current sales mod- 
erate in volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 16%c. per Ib: 
No. 2 manila rope, 15%c. per Ib. base: 
No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality. 
standard brands, 13%c. to 141%c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 12%c. per Ib. base. 
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SASH CORD.—The market continues 
to hold firm. Local jobbers have not 
as yet changed their prices on sash 
cord, although there have been sev- 
eral advances made by manufacturers. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12 per 
doz. hanks. 
SASH PULLEYS.—Only a slight im- 
provement in deliveries from the factory 
is noted; demand good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.ob. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 


Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c. 
doz. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand still very 
heavy; prices unchanged but firm. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 

SCREEN DOORS.—tThe new prices on 
screen doors and window screens have 
been announced. These are the same 
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head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 

head brass, 76 per cent new list; 

round head brass, 74 per cent new 

list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 
SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged; strong market in tin 
and lead. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 lb,; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; Stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 
lb. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
expected to remain firm during the fall; 
demand for current shipments extreme- 
ly good in volume; shipments being 
made promptly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 


blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 
Elbows.—6-in. blued, corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 
Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 
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not make any more deliveries this year. 
The dealer ordering now is insured com- 
plete shipments from jobbers’ stocks, 
and keen interest is being shown. 


TRAPS.—Dealers’ stocks beginning to 
move. Current business should be brisk 


from now on. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Triumph No. 0, $1.52 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, 92.75 
doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; Triple Clutch, 
115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X, $4.88 doz.; 
Victor No. 0, $1.65 doz.; No. 1, $2 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
doz.; Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 doz.; 
No. 1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 doz. 


WIRE GOODS.—Now that wire cloth 
and poultry netting prices are an- 
nounced, salesmen will be busy with 


future orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
‘00 lb.; catch weight spools painted 





ae : . s per doz. , barb wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12-mesh 
as prevailed at the close of last sea Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 black wire cloth, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 
son, but an advance over the early prices per doz. 12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.45 


at which most of the orders were taken 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks com- 


per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh bronze wire 
cloth, $6.70 per 100 sq. ft. in ‘50-ft. 


last year. plete; sales continue active; present rolls; galvanised before ok gage Moi 
cat eee fom abaya prices expected to remain unchanged lat uae aeakey aca Ge aor 
“eget 6-8 $23.15 doz.; No. 296, 2-8 x during the balance of 1923. cent discount. 
6-8, 928.20 doz.; Jo. si, 2-8 & er , We quote trom jobbers’ | stocks, WRENCHES. — Business _ excellent; 
$93.20 doz.; NO. d10G, 2-5 X 0-5, | .O.b. hicago: 28-gage, galvanized i 
doz.; Window screens, No. 1833, $5.30 sheets, $6.35 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black — jobbers’ stocks 


doz.; No. 2433, $6.50 doz. 
SCREWS.—Stocks ample to meet all 
requirements; sales normal. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 


for toys. 


sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib 
TOYS.—Orders should not be placed 
Manufacturers at present 
are working to their capacity, and some dle 
of them are already sold up and can- 


f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
wrenches, 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
69-71% per cent off. 


Prosperous Condition of New England 
Assures Big Business for Fall and Winter 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

HE New England stage from all indications is all set 

for a profitable retail holiday trade. Industries are 

busy, not all of them working at capacity to be sure, 

but most of them at 65 per cent or better. Naturally peo- 

ple are well employed. Wages are good. People are be- 

ginning to spend money more freely. City retail hardware 

dealers, who experienced a falling off in cash sales during 
August and September, tell a different story today. 

Cash business is coming ahead very fast and is all of 
15 per cent or more ahead of last year with all firms that 
have any progressiveness. Country cash business is 
good. Last year down in Maine the potato crop was sc 
poor that retail hardware dealers had to curtail credit 
accounts. This year Maine has a mighty good tuber crop 
and growers have real money to spend. The New Eng- 
land apple crop is a big one, and while prices are not high 
they are profitable to the orchard owner. The hay crop 
is good, and garden truck is bringing very good prices. 
Manufacturers are working off surplus raw material stocks 
that have been serious burdens. Retail stocks are far 
from burdensome. Banks are flush. Insurance companies 
are not loaning nearly as much money on policies as they 
were last year. The retail merchant surely is coming up 
to November with almost everything in his favor. Com- 


petition among retail storages as in larger business or- 
ganizations is keen, however, and no one can expect to 
sit back and have things handed to him. 

The public has not been weaned from its taste for lux- 
uries which was cultivated during the war. The phono- 
graph market is not as active, perhaps, as it has been in 
the past, but that is because radio has supplemented the 
talking machine in many homes. But people are still buy- 
ing luxuries as we knew them in the prewar days. With 
this condition in mind many New England retail dealers 
are laying plans for expansion of lines to be handled dur- 
ing the holiday trade. So far as observation has permitted 
there is no evidence of hardware firms leaning backward. 
Purchases of holiday goods are being made with much con- 
servatism, yet it is quite evident that the retailer is ey- 
tending himself, generally speaking. So far the trade has 
not gone in heavily on toys, but a majority of them 
usually leave toy purchases until the last minute. But in 
electrical appliances, silverware, cutlery, clocks, glass-- 
ware and in goods that might properly be classified as 
novelties excellent judgment and taste is being shown 
both in the selection and quantity purchased by the retail 
trade. On standard lines of hardware stocks are gen- 
erally small, while the turnover is on the increase, a de- 
cidedly healthy market situation. 


AXES.—One of the largest jobbing last year.” Jobbing stocks are in splen- BOLTS AND NUTS.—The recent re- 


houses in speaking of axes says: “Near- 
ly every one of our customers is in 
the market for axes. Individual pur- 
chases generally are small, but in the 
aggregate they are far in excess of 


are being made. 


stocks: 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Axes.—Single bit. 
base; double bit, 
dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 


$19.50. 


did condition, and prompt shipments duction in machine bolts, common car- 


riage bolts, etc., possibly accounts for 
an increase in the movement out of 
local jobbing stocks. Nuts are selling 
more freely. Jobbers’ stocks are no 


$14.50 per doz. 
With han- 
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more than comfortable, but the trade 
evidently is well protected on supplies 
for the balance of this year, at least. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
40 and 10 per cent discount; larger 
and longer, 40 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 40 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 40 per cent discount; 


Eagle carriage bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, large lots, 65 and 
5 per cent discount; small lots, 50 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 40 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 


Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& F., all kinds, 1 off list; check nuts, 
list; semi-finished hexagon nuts, }- 
in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 per cent discount; 
semi-finished case-hardened nuts, 50 
per cent discount. 
BROOMS.—Jobbers have marked down 
five row push brooms suitable for stable 
and other heavy work about 5 per 
cent, following the receipt of new lists 
from makers. 
CARPENTERS’ TOOLS.—Due to a 
continued shortage, jobbers are having 
trouble in supplying retail requirements 
for planes and some makes of hand 
saws. Manufacturers of such tools do 
not hold out much encouragement re- 
garding immediate shipments. 


CARPET SWEEPERS.—Orders for 
carpet and vacuum Sweepers are com- 
ing in good volume, most of them for 
the holiday trade. No trouble in an- 
ticipating wants is expected. 

We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Carpet Sweepers.— Grand Rapids, 
japanned, $44 per doz.; nickeled, $48; 
Standard, japanned, $36; Universal, 
japanned, $42; nickeled, $46; Ameri- 
can Queen, $54. 

Vacuum Sweepers.—Universal, No. 
E720, $35 each, in lots of three, $33; 
in lots of twelve, $31.50; No. 17201, 
with attachments, $41.50 ‘each; in lots 
of three, $39.50; in lots of twelve, $38. 


CASTERS.—Jobbers during the past 
week advanced their prices on the Sar- 
gent line of truck casters 10 per cent 
to conform with lists recently received 
from the manufacturer. 


DRILLS AND REAMERS.—AIl kinds 
and makes of drills and reamers are 
increasingly active. Chadwick & Trefe- 
then, Portsmouth, N. H., makers of 
genuine Critchley expanding reamers 
have notified jobbers here of the addi- 
tion to their line of a dozen different 
letter sizes, several new aligning ream- 
ers, and new sizes of cylinder reamers. 
The company also is getting out many 
more sets than heretofore. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 


jobbers’ 


jobbers’ 


discount; fit stock drills, 60 per cent 
discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
discount: drills and  countersinks 
combined, 20 per cent. discount; 


ratchet drills, 30 per cent discount; 
wood boring brace bits, 50 per cent 
discount; high speed drills, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; jobbers’ letter and 
number sizes, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; electricians’ drills, 10 per cent 
discount. 

Reamers. — Bit stock, 20 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; ta- 
pered pins, 40 per cent discount; es- 
cutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small fluted rose and socket ream- 
ers, 20 per cent discount. 


GALVANIZED WARE. — Galvanized 
furnace accessories are going quite big 
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now. Aside from a reduction from 
$8.90 to $7.50 in No. 6 watering pots, 
galvanized ware values remain un- 
changed. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—No. 0180, $2.68 each, 
net; No. 190, $4.20 each list; No. 171, 


$3.50; No. 181, $3.88. 

Pails.—8-qt., $1.85 per doz. net; 10- 
qt., $2.55; 12-qt., $2.80; 14-qt. pails, 40 
lb., to dozen, $4.80; pails, 50 lb. to 
doz., .20. 

Tubs. —No a $12. per doz. net; 
No. 300, $13.2 5. 

Garbage Gans.—Dover oa No. 4, 
$1; No. 2, $1.40; No. 1, $1.6 

Ash Sifters. —Favorite, 36 oe a 





net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3.6 

Watering Pots.—4-qt., $6. $3 “per 
doz. 5 6-qt., $7.50; 8-qt., wg oF sins 
$10.25; 12-qt., $11.75; 16- ~at., 

Coal pe hs nd ay an “wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles: 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

- Here’s One from Canada! 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

Kindly re-enter my subscrip- 
tion to HARDWARE AGE and oblige. 
I have been subscribing to this 
up to a few months ago and it 
looks as if I cannot do without it. 

Thanking you. 

Yours very truly, 
E. McMILLAN, 


P. O. Box 279, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada. 
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HOCKEY STICKS.—A rather _pro- 
nounced increase is noted in orders 
being booked by the jobbing trade for 
hockey sticks. Nothing new has de- 
veloped that might eliminate a possible 
shortage later in the year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Hockey Sticks.—Boys’, $3.60 to $4 
per doz. net; men’s, $7.75 to $16 per 
doz. net. 

HANDLES.—A good business in all 
kinds of seasonable handles has been 
booked during the past week. Most 
of the orders coming to hand here 
are for immediate wants. There is 
comparatively little heavy stocking be- 


ing done by the retail trade. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Handles.—Axe, hickory, first qual- 


ity, 28-in., $6.75 per doz. net; 30-in., 
$4.99: 32-in., $4.99. Pick, 36-in., $7.67 
per doz. net. 


LANTERN GLOBES.—There has been 
a still further advance in the Dietz line 
of lantern globes, which with the one 
reported early this month makes a to- 
tal appreciation in values of about 25 
per cent. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lantern Globes. — Dietz line, in 5 
dozen lots, Blizzard Fitzall Locnob, 


$1.20 per doz.; Blizzard Fitzall Loc- 


nob Ruby, $3.15; ’Lite Locnob, 
$1.25; D’Lite Locnob Ruby, $3.12: 
Little Wizard Locnob, $1 12; Junior 


Blizzard, $1.15. In less than 5 dozen 
lots, Blizzard Fitzall Locnob, $1.35 
doz.; Blizzard Fitzall Locnob 
Ruby, $3.35; D’Lite Locnob, $1.40; 
D’Lite Locnob Ruby, $3.30; Little 
Wizard Tocnob, $1.30; Junior Bliz- 
zard, $1.2 
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LUNCH KITS.—Lunch kits are in good 
demand, especially for this time of the 


year. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Lunch Kits.—No. 400, $3; No. 496, 


$3.25. Discount 25 and 10 per cent. 
METALS.—AI] metals are moving out 
of stock freely, but individual orders 
mostly are small. Local quotations 
on brass have been reduced % cent a 
pound, bringing the base price on 
sheets down to 21% cents to 25 cents, 
depending on the quantity purchased. 
OIL CANS.—The price of 5-gal. gaso- 
line cans has been reduced from $12.50 
to $11 per dozen. Gasoline and oil can 
values otherwise remain as heretofore. 
PLIERS.—Manufacturers, who earlier 
in the year revised their prices, have 
made no further changes, but some of 
the others have recently established 
slight advances on a few numbers. All 
kinds and makes of pliers are in excel- 
lent request. 
We quote 
stocks: 
_Pliers.—Pexto line, 
No. 30, 6-in., $15.67 per doz. net; 7- 
in., $18.67; 8-in., $21.67; gas pliers, 
7-in., $6.07; 8-in., $6.47. Se a 
line, No. 102, 1%-in., $1.50; -in., 
$1.75; it Mae $1.90; 6-in.. $2.10; -6%- 
in., $2.25; -in., $2. 75; ’8- -in., $3.25. 
Discount, 25 per cent. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES.—Jobbers are 
pretty well caught up on shipments of 
incubators and brooders, consequently 
emergency orders are being given their 
prompt attention. 


We quote 
stocks 


from Boston jobbers’ 


side cutting, 


from Boston jobbers’ 

Incubators. — Queen line, style K, 
No. 20, 70 egg capacity, $16.50 each: 
No. 21, 120 eggs, $27. 50; No. : 22 
eggs, $36.75; No. 
No. 2, 
eggs, $44.50; No. 4, 275 eggs, $5 
No. 5, ; 
eggs, $103; No. 35, 800 
No. 45, 1000 eggs, $157. 
30 per cent. 

Brooders. — Queen line, No. 1, 600 
chick capacity, $21.50 each: No. 2 
1200 chick capacity, $26.50. Discount, 
30 per cent. ‘ 

Staples.—Galvanized 
ting, direct factory 
lots, $5.25 per ewt.: 
lots, $5.50. From jobbers’ stocks, in 
100 Ib. kegs, $6.45 per cwt.: in 10-Ib. 
packages, $7.45; in 1-lb. papers, $8.45; 
in %-lb. pepers, *yoa8, in %-lb. 
papers, $10.4 


PYROX.—Jobbers the past week re- 
vised their prices on Pyrox for next 
season, following the receipt some days 
ago of new lists from the makers. The 
revision embraces some advances and 
some declines. The new prices follow: 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Pyrox.—In case lots, 1-lb. jars, 
$7.32 per crate (24 jars to crate); in 
5-Ib. crocks, $15 (12 packages to 
crate); in 10-lb. ereckar $13.50 (six 
packages to crate); in 25-lb. contain- 
ers, $20.50 (four packages to crate); 
in 50-lb. kegs, $9.25; in 100-Ib. kegs, 
$14.75: in 300-Ib. kegs, $42.75. Quan- 
tity discounts; on one-half ton lots, 
4c. per lb.; on one-ton lots, %ec. per 
Ib.; on 2%- ton lots, le. per Ib. 


ROPE.—The market here on Manila 
rope is le. per lb. lower. 





“eggs, 


3132; 
Discount, 


_ poultry net- 
shipments in car 
in less than car 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 18c. per Ib. base; 
sisal rope, 17c.; hay rope, 16c.; cot- 
ton rope, 52c. 

Lathe Yarn.—Sisal, C130, 15c.; 


D200, 16c. per Ib. 
SCREWS.—Wood screws in some in- 
stances are being offered at lower 
prices. In such cases the screws have 
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been bought from Government surplus ge Reoragy Bye 
war stocks. On regular lines the mar- tee, teaspoons, 
ket is unchanged, except in the case of ge gl 
brass kinds. Brass screws have been sets, 26 pieces, 
lowered in price three or four times 

this year, but manufacturers’ discounts 
remain as heretofore. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ ord. 
stocks: 

Wood Screws.—Flat head, bright, 
75 per cent discount; flat head, blued, 
75 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head, blued, 72% per cent discount; 
flat head, brass, 70 per cent discount; 
round head, brass, 67% per cent dis- We 
count; flat head, galvanized, 5742 per gtacice: 
cent discount; flat head, nickel, 622 SOCKS. 
per cent discount; round head, nickel. 
6214 per cent discount. 

Machine Screws, Etc. —Machine mailer 
screws, flat and round, hex. No. 1, 


key toe clamp, 


forks, $3.50; complete household sets, 
Fifty-year guaran- No. 54, $29. 


table, $9; table knives, No. 6, $30. 
complete household 
$17.25. 


SKATES AND OUTFITS.—The mar- 
ket for skating outfits has all the ear- 
marks of being the biggest one on rec- 
Jobbers say they will not be ened. 
able to supply the demand this year. 
Regulation ice skates are selling more 
freely, and at least some retail firms 
are demanding early shipments. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp, 
sic. to $3 per pair; girls’ strap heel, 
$1.10 to $3 per pair. per doz.; 
Skates.—Union 
Co. line, No. 2, 70c. to 76c. per pair 
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Framed.—No. 52, $19 per doz. list; 
Discount 40 per cent. 
Clipper.—No. 2, $18 list; No. 4, $24; 
Discount 40 per cent. 
STOVES.—Oil heaters are beginning 
to move out of stocks here more freely. 
There has been and is a big sale on air- 
tight stoves, and a shortage is threat- 


per doz. net; 


TRAPS.—Game traps are among the 
best sellers these days, while the call 
for mouse and rat catchers holds re- 
markably strong for October. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Mouse Traps.—Victor, 22c. per doz. 
net and $2.40 per gross; Official, 35c. 
four-hole chokers $1 per 
Hardware doz. and $11.50 per gross. 
Rat Traps.—Victor, 90c. per doz. 


Nos. 2 and 3, 45 per cent discount; net: No. 3. 76 $2c.: No. 10, $1.1( we 
Yi ‘ ‘ EQ) ) per ce ; No. 3, 75c. to 82c.; No. 10, $1.10 net; Official, $1.20 per doz. 

ae. 6 ee hear to $1.20; Nos. 4, 5 and 6, $1.65 to $1.90. Game Traps.—Blake Line, with 
40 per cent discount; No. 4 and _Skating Outfits.—Boys’ and mens’, chain, No. 0, $2 per doz.; No. 1, 
larger, 45 per cent discount; flat and sizes 3 to 11, inclusive, $4.25 to $6.50 $2.35; No. 1%, $3.40; No. 2, $5.20; 


round head, brass, Nos. 2 and 3, 40 2 to 8 
per cent discount; No. 4 and larger, fit 
45 per cent discount; fillister brass . 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and larger, 35 per cent 
discount; coach screws, 45 per cent 
discount; set screws, including head- 


less, 50 and 10 per cent discount; can manufacturers. 


per outfit. Girls’ 


SLEDS.—Jobbers continue to ship out 
sleds as fast as they arrive from the 
While quite a hole has 


and women’s, sizes No. 3, $7; No. 4, $8.20. 
, inclusive, $4.25 to $7 per out- 


Kangaroo Line. gg eg * —, No. 0, 
ey 89 La doz.; 


_ . 
$2. 26; No. "oe $3. 66: "ha “i bx, 0 75; 
No. 215X, $4.88. 


ag 0 and ‘ : Oneida Jump Line.—With chain, 

Soper’ celt discount; flat head can, | been made in back orders, jobbers feel No, "0, $1.98; No. 1, $2.20; No. Lia, 

20 per cent discount: fillister can, 3313 it will be Nov. 1 or later before they 3.17; No. 2, $4 No. 3 $6 . ' 

per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per hav. d kl abl Victor Line.—No. 0, $1.53; No. 1, 

Sank deena’ ave cleaned up backlogs and are able $1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60: 
i to give their attention to the usual No. 3, $6.10. 


SILVERWARE.—Bookings of silver- 
ware for the holiday trade are exceed- 


ing all expectations. Manufacturers stocks: 


are rushing plants to capacity, some reo. Ne 
of them working night shifts with a No. 5, $8.50; racer, 
yiew s 71 retail wants. $0. 3 
view to supplying retail ‘eeu ae 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ No. 100, $24; 3 
stocks: $36; No. 250, $42, 
Silverware.—Community plate, 20 per doz. list. 
vear guarantee, teaspoons, $1.75 per Z 
doz. net; ge sssert spoons, $3.35; table- doz. list; No. 345, 


spoons, 3.50; table knives, $4.40; No. 355, $78. 


“just-before-snow rush.” 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Sleds.—Flexible Fliers, No. 1, $3.75; 
8, $5.75; No. 4, $6.25; 
$6; Junior racers, 
Discount 3313 per cent. 

99, $22 per doz.; 
No. 150, $30; No. 200, 
and No. 300, $50 
Discount 40 per cent. 
Speedster Sleds.—No. 340, 
$60; No. 350, $66; 
Discount 40 per cent. 


WOOD SAWS AND BUCKS.—Retail 
sales of wood saws and bucks are very 
satisfactory, not only in country dis- 
tricts, but in the cities as well. This 
fact is reflected in the wholesale market. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Framed Wood “owe 10, $10.50 
per doz. net; No. $13.45; No. 45, 
$13.45; No. 111, $17.40: all 32-in. 

Saw Bucks.—Rigid No. 14, $4.50 per 
doz. net; folding, $4.50. 


$56 per 


Pittsburgh Reports Shipments 
ot Steel in Excess of Orders 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 

ENERAL conditions in the iron and steel trades in 
(5 the Pittsburgh district are practically the same this 

week as noted in our previous reports. In fact, gen- 
eral conditions have not changed materially except in the 
direction that operation of blast furnace plants, steel 
works and general finishing mills have shown a steady 
decline from week to week. However, in the past two or 
three weeks, there has been more of a marked decline in 
consumption, but it is still quite heavy. Also for two or 
three months shipments by the mills have been consid- 
erably in excess of new orders, and this condition still 
prevails to even larger extent. However, it will be some 
little time before the larger steel mills are urgently in 
need of new orders, and considerable business is being re- 
ceived right along, but not nearly so heavy as in the first 
half of the year. 

As we have pointed out before in our reports, the most 
favorable feature of the situation is the large orders be- 
ing placed by the railroads for track equipment, these in- 
cluding freight and passenger cars, locomotives and steel 
rails. While some very large orders for cars are pend- 
ing, these may not be actually placed before the first of 
the year, but there is no doubt that the railroads will be 
heavy buyers of freight and passenger cars very shortly 
after the first of the year, if not before that time. New 
inquiries are in the market for more than 200 locomotives; 
the Missouri Pacific alone asking for about 80, and other 
leading railroads are in the market for a large number, 
about 150. It is also expected that automobile builders 
will run their plants very full in November and Decem- 


ber, and if this occurs, it will mean very large orders for 
sheets and other equipment that goes into the making of 
automobiles. In fact, it is the expectation of the trade 
that new buying of steel products of all kinds will be 
heavier in November and December than usual. 

Operations of blast furnaces and steel mills showed no 
important change in the past week. The Steel Corporation 
is operating to about 90 per cent of capacity in its blast 
furnaces and steel works. The independent steel com- 
panies are running at about 70 per cent. It is not be- 
lieved there will be much change in the rate of operations 
over the remainder of this year. 

It is quite natural that the steel mills should desire to 
make as heavy shipments as they can of orders on their 
books, and shipments for the past month or two have been 
so heavy that some consumers of steel have been getting 
deliveries from the mills faster than they could use the 
material, and there have been some resales of some fin- 
ished steel products at prices lower than are now being 
quoted on new orders. This condition is due to the fact 
that on most of the contracts on which the mills are now 
making shipments prices are a good deal lower than those 
now in effect, and resales of materials on these contracts 
can be made at lower prices than are ruling at present 
and still allow a fair profit to the seller. 

Price changes on steel products in the past week were 
very small, but on some lines the tendency is entirely to a 
lower market. This is particularly true of sheets and 
also to a large extent on steel bars. On other finished 
steel materials such as plates and shapes, steel pipe, wire 
products and tin plate, prices are holding firm and there 
are no signs of any break in the market. It is true that 
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A Good Name Well Earned 


“to reason why Mc Kinney Hinges and 
Butts have a good name is the good 
work and good stuff put into them. The 
reason why they are big sellers is that 


McKINNEY 


ffing es Butts 


sell and repeat to builders who have used 

them once. Many a hardware merchant 

says that his business relations with the 

house of McKinney are fine. We try to 
make them so—always. 


McKInnNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Office and Warehouse — Chicago 


Garage hardware,‘ door hangers and track, door bolts,and latches, shelf brackets, window and screen hard- 
ware, steel door mats and wrought specialties 
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prices on pig iven have declined materially, especially in 
Southern markets, but the loeal market has held up fairly 
well in spite of the fact that demand for all grades of pig 
iron for two or three months has been very quiet. 
principal declines in pig iron have been in the Buffalo 
In the past two weeks prices 
on scrap have declined quite severely, some grades in this 
district having gone off in the past week from 50 cents 
Summed up as a whole, the local steel sit- 
nation is fairly satisfactory, but there seems to be on the 
part of the consumer an utter lack of consideration in 
the future with the report that they are buying only as 


and Birmingham districts. 


to $2 per ton. 


immediate needs demand. 


Reports from the local trade are still quite favorable, 
and it does seem that the hardware trade has not felt 
very keenly the general slowing down in the steel market. 


AXES.—tThere is still considerable de- 
lay in deliveries on axes by the manu- 
facturers, and it is quite evident they 
are badly oversold. Prices are without 
change, but are very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
— $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
OZ. 


NUTS AND BOLTS.—One leading 
maker in the Cleveland district issued 
new discounts on nuts and bolts last 
week to the large trade, these showing 
prices somewhat lower than have re- 
cently been in effect. While the regu- 
lar discount of 60 and 5 has not been 
officially withdrawn, most sales of large 
machine bolts for some time have been 
on the basis of 60 and 10 off list. There 
is not enough new business being placed 
to really test present prices, all the 
makers being badly in need of more 
orders. The demand is largely for 
small lots to meet current needs, and 
this also applies to structural and boiler 
rivets. Recently structural rivets in 
large lots sold as low as $2.75 base, per 
100 lb. at maker’s works. Discounts 
on nuts and bolts, also prices on struc- 
tural and boiler rivets in large lots are 
now as follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Ma- 
chine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.: Smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list. Carriage bolts, cut threads, all 
sizes, 60 per cent off list. Lag bolts. 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Plow 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list:; other style 
heads, 50 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
50 and 10 per cent off list: larger 
and longer sizes. 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Hot pressed square or hex. 
nuts, blank, 4.25c. off list. Hot pressed 
nuts, tapped, 4.25c. off tist. C.p.c. 
and t. “~~ are or hex. nuts, blank, 
4.00c. off list; C.p.c. and t. square or 
hex. nuts, tapped, 4.00c. off list. Semi- 
finished hex. nuts, * in. and smalier, 
U. S. S., 80 to 80 and 5 ner cent off 
list; 5% in. and larger. U.S. S., 75 to 75 
and 5 per cent off list: small sizes S. 
A. E., 80 and 10 to 80. 10 and 5 
cent ‘oft list; S. A. E., &% in. and 
larger, 75 and 10 to 75, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list. Stove bolts in packages, 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove 
bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% per 
cent off list.’ Tire bolts, 60 and 10 
per cent off list. Bolt ends with hot 
pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent off 
list. a. with ends, % in. 
and smaller, and 5 to 50 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, without ends, 
% in. and smaller, 70 and 10 to 65 
and 5 per cent off list. Washers, 5c. 


stocks, 
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The convention this week at Atlantic City takes leading 
executives of local hardware houses to that place, and from 
the number of hardware jobbers and retailers that are 
among the missing, Pittsburgh will be quite well repre- 
sented at the convention. 

Local retail hardware dealers are now placing quite 
heavy orders with their jobbers for seasonable and holiday 
goods; the trade in the latter this year is likely to be 
much heavier than last year. 
jobbers and retail hardware dealers is a good deal heavier 
now than at this time last year, and local jobbers report 
the outlook for the remainder of the year as very satis- 
factory. There is still some delay being experienced in 


Volume of business among 


shipment of goods by the manufacturers, notably on the 


to 5.25c. off list. Cap and Set Screws: 
Milled square and hex. head cap 
screws, 70 per cent off list; milled set 
screws, 70 per cent off list; upset cap 
screws, 75 and 10 per cent off list; 
7) and 10 per cent 


upset set screws, 
50 and 10 per 


off list; milled studs, 
cent off list. Rivets: Large struc- 
tural and ship rivets, base, per 100 
Ib., $2.75 to $3; small rivets, 65 and 
10 to 70 per cent off list. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—New or- 
ders for steel bars continue to be lim- 
ited and are only for small lots to meet 
actual needs. Large consumers evi- 
dently do not believe there will be any 
early advance in prices; on the con- 
trary they think prices may go off 
slightly and are not inclined to buy 
ahead. Makers of steel bars in this 
district still have considerable orders 
on their books and are holding firmly 
to the 2.40 cents price, but some of the 
smaller mills that are urgently in need 
of orders are slightly shading this fig- 
ure. Demand for iron bars is also quiet, 
but prices remain firm. 

Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Since the new 
prices for next year on poultry netting 
were announced by the makers about 
two weeks ago, and which, as noted in 
our report of last week, are the same 
as those in effect from May 1 of this 
year, considerable orders ‘have been 
placed with the jobbers for spring de- 
livery. These orders are on the basis 
of 45 and 5 per cent off list for gal- 
vanized after weaving, and 45 and 10 
and 5 for galvanized before weaving. 


SHEETS.—Figures just issued by the 
local association of sheet steel manu- 
facturers show that orders entered by 
the independent sheet steel companies 
in September were 223,556 net tons, as 
compared with 116,659 net tons in 
August, a gain last month over the 
preceding month of close to 107,000 
tons. Output of sheets in September 
was only 185,577 net tons as compared 
with 234,112 net tons in August. The 
shading in blaek sheets by a few mills 
that has been going on for some time 
seems to be imereasing, and this is 
causing buyers to place orders only to 
cover early needs. Pressure on the 
mills for deliveries on contracts is eas- 
ing up, some large consumers reporting 
they now have enough sheets on hand 
to cover their needs for some time 
ahead. Taken as a whole, the sheet 


heavier hardware lines, such as axes, track tools, and in 
some cases on wire products. 
changes in hardware prices in the past week. 


There were no material 


industry is now operating at not over 
70 per cent of capacity, some of the 
smaller independent mills running to 
only about 60 per cent. Prices on No. 
28 gage black sheets in large lots are 
3.75 cents to 3.85 cents, and on 28 
gage galvanized, the base price is 5 
cents per lb. at mill. These prices are 
made only to the large trade, jobbers 
charging the usual advances for small 
lots from stock. 


STEEL PIPE.—Current demand for 
both butt and lapweld black pipe, also 
for oil country goods, remains quiet, 
but the leading pipe mills are pretty 
well sold up over the remainder of this 
year. On the butt weld sizes, used 
largely in building operations, the mills 
are still six weeks or longer back in 
shipments. 
Prices are very firm, for small lots 
from stock being as follows: 
Black Galv. 
ie Tee 
as > SI 
%.... 3.36 $5.00 
eee See 
%.... 5.12 6.56 Ye. .24.6 
Above prices per 100 ft. f.o. ~4 Pitts- 
burgh. 


TIN PLATE.—Nothing new to report 
in this industry. All the tin plate mills 
are practically sold up on their entire 
production for the remainder of this 
year, specifications against contracts 
from leading container makers and 
other large consumers being very heavy. 
It is evident that the tin plate mills 
will carry over into the first quarter 
quite a tonnage of tin plate that should 
have been shipped out this year. The 
mills are running at over 90 per cent 
of capacity, and this rate will likely be 
maintained over the rest of this year. 
The price of tin plate remains at $5.50 
per base box, at mill to the large trade. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Jobbers and con- 
consumers are keeping up their stocks 
to the general average, and new orders 
being placed with the mills are quite 
heavy. There is no disposition on the 
part of buyers to anticipate their needs, 
as they are able to get prompt ship- 
ment from the mills. 

Jobbers ae retail 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 <4 spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No, 9 annealed fence wire, 

3.30 per 100 Ib.; No, 9 galvanized 
ence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 


the apeve prices on spools are for 
80-rod 


trade from 
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It Pays to Sell Years of 


Service and Satisfaction 
N‘ detail in the equipment of a barn is of greater 


importance than the hangers for the doors. 

R-W Barn Door Hangers are neat in design, so 
smooth-running that little effort is required to slide the 
heaviest door, and built to last. Wherever special care 
is used in the selection of Barn Door Hangers, the 
R-W is certain to be selected on its merit. 


The R-W line of Barn Door Hangers is unusually ex- R-W 
tensive—affording the widest opportunity to suit every 
need in both style and price. The illustration shows 


one of the most popular patterns, the No. 321. This Barn-Door 


is a particularly good-looking, durable, roller-bearing 
Barn Door Hanger which runs on an enclosed track. Hangers 


No possibility of sticking from ice and snow, or being 
blocked by birds and litter. 


Write Department A for full particulars regarding the 
complete line of business-building R-W Barn-Door Hangers. 


‘ox  'Rithards-Wilcox Mf3.(0. c=. 


Philadelphia \Haneer ftorany Door that Slides” }& Omaha 
Cleveland ‘ Kansas City 
Indianapolis AU RO RA, I LLINOIS : U.S.A. Los Angeles 
St. Louie RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. I? Sam Prensioce 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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Cincinnati Buying of Hand-to-Mouth 
Variety—Prices Remain Firm 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HILE there has been no exceptionally heavy buy- 
ing, business is entirely satisfactory. Some jobbers 
report sales this month running ahead of October, 
last year, but exceptionally warm weather for this season 
of the year has been a handicap in the moving of more 


seasonable goods. 


There have been no price changes of note made during 
the past few weeks. Some jobbers believe that there may 
be some changes after the Atlantic City convention, but 
whether up or down they are not prepared to hazard a 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Sales have been 
excellent; stocks broken; prices very 
firm. 

AMMUNITION.—Good orders have 
been the rule; retailers report good 
sales; prices steady. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—De- 
mand running ahead of last year; out- 
look entirely satisfactory. Some manu- 
facturers have announced reductions on 
tires, but jobbers have made no changes 
as yet. Stocks in good shape. 
AXES.—Fall orders good; prices very 
firm; stocks in fair shape. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Manufacturers’ 
prices somewhat erratic; considerable 
shading being done; jobbers, however, 
have made no ‘recent changes; demand 
somewhat spotty. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 50 
and 10 off; large sizes, 45 and 10 off; 
carriage bolts, small, 45 and 10 off; 
large, 40, 10 and 5 off; stove bolts, 
70 and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, 9-16- 
= - smaller, 75 off; larger sizes, 

om, 


BALE TIES.—Sales excellent; stocks 
broken; prices strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 9-ft. 15-ga., $1.45 per bundle; 
944-ft., 15-ga., $1.52 per bundle; 9-ft., 
14-ga., $1.65 per bundle; 9%-ft., 14- 

a., $1.76 per bundle; 10-ft., 

1.85 per bundle. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Orders 
good; apparently little let-up noted in 
residential building, though industrial 
building is on the decline. Stocks of 
jobbers in good shape, and shipments 
very prompt. Prices strong. 


CLIPPERS AND SHEARING MA- 
CHINES.—Sales have been satisfac- 


tory; stocks in good shape; prices firm. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 

stocks: Stewart No. 1 clipping ma- 
chine, $12.75 list; one-man power 
shearing machine, 921 list; top plates 
No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each list; 
bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 361, 
$1.75 list. Dealers’ discount 3314 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, pedestal type, $85 list; shear- 
ing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. factory 
Chicago, with 25 per cent discount to 
dealers. 

CUTLERY.—No price changes noted; 

advance on pocket cutlery expected; 

holiday orders coming in in good vol- 

ume, 

DRILLS.—Orders spotty; stocks fair; 

prices firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Carbon drills, 60 and 10 off list. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales continue very heavy; in 
fact, some jobbers report the heaviest 


14-ga., 


guess. 


district. 


month of the year to date. Prices have 
not been changed for many months, 
and no changes are anticipated. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $5 per 100 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.75 per doz. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—Sales have 
been very good, particularly for the 
holiday trade; prices firm. 

EMERY WHEEL DRESSERS.—Sales 
fair; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Huntington emery wheel 
dressers, 50c. each. 

FILES.—Orders fair, but buying is for 
small lots for immediate delivery; prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Files, all makes, from 55 to 60 
and 10 off. 





Could Not Do Without It! 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find check for 
HARDWARE AGE to Now. 9, 1924. 

Will you please send sample 
copies of your latest number to: 
Stuhe & Tasshaller, Everly, Iowa. 
Jas. W. Dow, Sanborn, Iowa. 

Both these firms are hardware 
dealers on my territory and want 
the HARDWARE AGE. 

I carry HARDWARE AGE with 
me every day and, believe me, 
the information from it makes 
more sales for me. I could not 
do without it. 

Please advise me the price of 
the Hardware Buyers Directory, 
as I would like to have a copy of 
same. 

Yours very truly, 
LEo B. YOUNG, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 











GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales improv- 
ing, coal hods being in good demand; 
stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Galvanized Tubs.—No. 0 $5 doz.; 
No. 1, 96.15 doz.; No. 2, $6.90 doz.; 
No. 3, $8.45 doz. 

Galvanized Pails.—10-qt., $2.35 doz.; 
12-qt., $2.55 doz.; 14-qt., $2.85 doz.; 
16-qt., $3.40 doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with lid, 
$3.75 each; No. 2 with lid, $4.35 each; 
No. 3, $5 each; Witt pails, with lids, 
No. 7, $1.60 each; No. 8, $1.80 each; 
No. 9, $1.95 each. 


GLASS (WINDOW).—Sales continuing 


The hope is expressed, though, that changes will 
be few. While it is recognized that some items may be a 
trifle high priced, there seems to be no demand for lower 
prices generally from any part of the trade. 

Buying generally continues to be of the hand-to-mouth 
kind, although on merchandise on which next year’s prices 
have been announced, dealers have not hesitated to order 
the greater part of their requirements. 

Collections continue uniformly good throughout this 


heavy; prices very firm; stocks in good 
shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single and double strength 
A, first three brackets, 86 per cent 
discount; over first three brackets, 
84 per cent discount; double strength 
A, 85 per cent discount; double 
strength B, 87 per cent discount. 

HACK SAW BLADES.—Orders fair; 
prices steady; stocks good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Hack saw blades, 50 and 5 off. 
HOSE (GARDEN).—Next season’s or- 
ders coming in fair volume at prices 

recently announced. 

ICE SKATES.—Some orders booked, 
but these are small as yet; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common ice skates, 85c. pr.; 
nickel plated, $1.25 pr.; nickel plated, 
hardened runner, $2.10 pr.; hockey, 
$1.70 pr.; ladies’ skates, 91.13 pr. 

LAWN MOWERS.—Orders for next 
season have been placed by a large 
number of dealers, the theory being 
that first come will be first served. 
With some increase in the number of 
manufacturers, it is expected that the 
trade will be better supplied next year. 
Prices firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common lawn mower, 12-in., 
5.75 each; 14 in., $6 each; 16-in., 
6.25 each; better grade, 12-in., $7; 
14-in., $7.25; 16-in., $ 
bearing, 14-in., $7.75; 16 ; 
; 16-in., 
$9.55; 18-in., $9. high-wheel ball 
bearing, 14-in., $10.25; 16-in., $10.65; 
18-in., $11; high grade, ball bearing 
with 5 knives, 16-in., 912.75; 18-in., 
$13.50; 20-in., $14.25. 


LANTERNS.—Fall orders have been 
good and are still coming in. Buying 
largely now for replacement. Prices 


steady. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 75 


ular ball bearing, 


Supreme, No. y 7.75 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, a 
lens, $17 doz.; 167 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.: 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch, ruby 
glow, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 
No. 2, $913 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, $18 doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 


NAILS.—Orders plentiful; jobbers’ 
stocks in good shape; prices steady, 
despite rumors of lower quotations by 
manufacturers, which have no founda- 


tion in fact. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 

keg base. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Orders satisfac- 
tory; prices steady; stocks good. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
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stocks: Ready mixed house 
$2.90 per gal.; linseed oil, 
barrels, 96c. gal.; turpentine, in sin- 
gle barrels, $1 per gal.; white and 
red lead, 14%c. per Ib. 
REFRIGERATORS.—Some orders for 
next spring delivery have been placed 
at the same prices in effect this year. 


RIVETS.—Prices reported to be weak; 
demand spotty. 

We quote from Cincinnati ‘jobbers’ 
or Rivets, all sizes, 50 and 10 
ROLLER SKATES.—Fall buying has 
been very satisfactory. Orders to date 
this year excel any previous year in 
history, jobbers being unable to accu- 

mulate any stock. Prices firm. 


ROOFING PAPER.—No price changes, 
despite much talk; orders good; stocks 
fair. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard light, $1 per sq.; 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1. 60 
per sq.; SS light, $1.40 per sq.; 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.95 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-Ib. 


quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green. 


ROPE.—Sales have been fair; 
steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades Manila, 19c. per 
lb.; sisal, 13%c. per Ib. 


paints, 
in single 


prices 


HARDWARE AGE 


SASH CORD.—Demand still 
prices strong. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, 78c. lb.; medium 
grades, 42c. Ib. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—No change in prices 
reported, although with lower pig iron 
and scrap a reduction is not unexpected; 
sales fair. 


We quote from Cincinnati agg 3 
stocks: Cast iron sash weights, $2.7 
per 100 Ibs. 


SCREEN DOORS.—Some forward or- 
ders have been received for spring de- 
livery at prices same as this year. 


SCREWS.—Demand spotty; stocks 
good, and prices inclined to fluctuate. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 66% off; 
ecoach screws, 40, 10 and 5 off; cap 
— ae screws, 70 off; wood screws, 

off. 


SHEETS.—Orders good, particularly 
for blue annealed and galvanized. No 
price changes, despite reports of weak- 
ening of mill quotations. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 10 blue annealed, 4.25c. 
lb.; No. 28 black, 5.35c. Ib.; No. 28 
galvanized, 6.35c. Ib. 

SOLDER.—No changes reported; de- 
mand good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks Warranted 50-50, 28c. Ib. 


fair; 
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STOVE PIPE.—Orders continue heavy; 


stocks only fair; prices firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
stocks: 29-gage, 6-in. knockdown 
blued pipe, $14.50 per 100 joints; 2s- 
gage, 6-in. 915.25 per 100 joints; 6-i: 
elbows, 29-gage, blued, $1.40 doz.; 
polished, $2.10 doz. 


TOYS.—Indications point to a record 
business in toys this year. Some job- 
bers have about sold out stocks. Prices 
generally rule about the same as last 
year. 


WEATHERSTRIP. — Orders for 
weatherstrip have been good; prices, 
generally speaking, very firm; no 
changes anticipated. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Sales good, both 


for future and prompt; prices strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractor's barrows, $5.40 
each: concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 

WRENCHES.—Demand fair; prices 
steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Agricultural wrenches, 60 
off; Coes wrenches, 40 and 10 off; 
Stillson, 60 off; Trimo, 60 off; Snap- 
on Wrenches, No. 101 Master Service 
sets, $15.25 each; No. 202, heavy duty 
sets, 8 each; No. 404 Universal sock- 
et sets, $7 each; No. 505B, screw- 
driver sets, $3.40 each; less 40 per 
cent on all Snap-on wrenches, f.0o.b. 
Milwaukee. 


Sales in Twin Cities Pass September 
Mark—Seasonal Goods Active 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ALES of hardware in general continue to improve 
in this territory, and are considerably better than 


for the month of September. 


Fall and winter goods are beginning to move quite well 
and there is beginning to be a demand from dealers for 


the line of holiday goods. 
ASH SIFTERS.—Sales steadily im- 
proving; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities; Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz; round metallic, 
$4 per doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Sales considered good; stocks 
ample; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14; double bit, base 
weights, $19 per doz. 

stocks 


BALE TIES.—Good demand; 
fair; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties, 65-10 per cent from list. 


BOLTS.—Somewhat better demand, 
although not heavy; prices as last 
quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, 
all sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine 
bolts, all sizes, 50 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70 per cent; lag screws, 50-10. 
per cent. 

BRADS.—Sales continue good; 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25-Ib. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—-Sales of 
good volume and an unusually large 
amount of new business is coming in 
for this season of the year. 


stocks 


equipment. 


COAL HODS.—Sales picking up rap- 
idly; stocks ample; prices stiff. 
We quote from jobbers’ — 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 17-in. Pe & 
anned, $3.75; 16- ae ‘in. fun- 
nel japanned, $4.80; 18- in., $5.25; 
17-in. a galvanized, $5. 30: 1 -in., 
$5.80; 17-in. funnel galvanized, $6.65; 
18- in., $7.10 per doz. 
EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Sales of fairly 
good volume; stocks sufficient; prices 
firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 
gage, lap joint, S. B. 5-im., $5 per 100 
ft.; conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 
3-in., $1.55 per doz. 


FILES.—Demand better; stocks ample; 


prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Fairly good 
demand; — ample; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
standart, No. 1, $6.85; No. 2, B48 

$8.95; heav hones eit 1, 

32: oe: No. %, $13. $14.05 er 

doz. ; galvanized pails, | 10- qt., $2.55; 

12+ -dt., $2.90; 14-qt., 16-qt. 8 tock 

paiis, $4.50; 18-qt., $600 ‘per toz, 
GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand good 
and improving; stocks good; prices 
firm. 


There continues to be a steady demand for stoves, 
ranges and furnaces, as well as for temporary heating 
arrangements, such as electric and oil heaters. 
bile accessories and supplies are not selling as freely, but 
demand is fairly active. 
dinary good demand for guns, shells, and other hunting 


Automo- . 


There has been an extraor- 


AND HATCHETS.— 
stocks ample; prices 


HAMMERS 
Good demand; 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities; Carpenters’ ham- 
mers, Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per 
doz.; Plumb, HF81, $18.25 per doz.; 
Riverside, No. 611%, $13.25 per_ doz. 
Hatchets, Plumb . No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb’s shingling, No. 2, 
$15 per doz.; Plumb claw, No. 2, 
$16.25 per doz. 

LANTERNS. — Very good demand; 
stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: % ianterns, 
long or short globe, 913.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, Se Re PA cond 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 
| oo Midget vehicte ianterns, soe per 
oz. 


NAILS.—Nails continue in good de- 
mand; stocks ample; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. win Cities: Standard wire 


nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base 


OIL HEATERS.—Demand good and 
improving rapidly although somewhat 
spasmodic account weather changes; 
stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from_ jobbers 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: o) aaa y ished 
steel, 3 qt. capacity, $3. each; 
el polished steel, 4-qt. capacity, 
$5.40 each. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Very good 


’ stocks, 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
No. 995758 which 
will be strictly en- 
forced. 


Started the “Grouping 
Small Wares Movement” 


Start your small wares success 
with them 


DOMES of SILENCE are made in six 
sizes: %in., 4% in., 4 in., 34 in., %% in, 
and the extra large 1)¥ in., and are packed 
in two styles, assorted or straight sizes. 


Assortment D-19, as illustrated, 

Costs you $3.00 

Retails for $4.80 

Pay you 60% profit on cost 

Contains one dozen sets each % in., 5¢ in., 
34 in. and %in. sizes (1% gross sets). 
Straight sizes are packed 4 gross sets of 
one size in a display box at $9.00 per gross 
sets, except the 1) in. size which is $13.50 
Order by sizes, or if small assortment is 
desired, order Assortment D-19. 


- Henry W. Peabody & Co. 
“(7 Sete Seren, Mew York Cre 


Merchants 
Group Small Wares 


The plan, first found favor with a few 
merchants, has proven successful and is 
spreading rapidly—Hundreds of mer- 
chants report increased sales and profits 


¥e TOO, should try this plan. Group small 
Wares—items that people need but seldom 
think of. Instead of having them scattered and 
buried under your other stock, group these items. 


Then, the need of one item will suggest the need 
of others to your customers. 


Whenever tried, this plan has resulted in in- 
creased volume and faster turnover. 


Furthermore, there is a decided store advantage 
in the extra service and convenience this plan 
offers your customers who may want an article 
but have no idea where it cam be bought. 


Take a tip from merchants who have adopted 
this plan and group small wares. Further follow 
their example and make DOMES of SILENCE 


a prominent feature of your display. 


Order from Your Jobber Today 
Advertising Cuts Furnished Free 
Send for Proof Sheet 
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demand, and expect to grow steadily 
as holiday season approaches; stocks 
fairly good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, $7.20 
per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, $8 per 
doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, $20 per 
doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per doz.; 


REGISTERS.—Sales very good; stocks 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: fost Cong regis- We 
ters 33% per cent from lists. $1.65; No. 1, $2; 


. : 3.97; Newhouse onelin Jump, No. 
ROPE.—Good demand; stocks good; OT, NO 1 $2.88; No isa $3.48 az 


prices as last recorded. doz. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: best grades manila 
rope, 18%c. per lb., base; best grades 
sisal rope, 154%c. per Ib., base. 
SCREWS.—Fairly good demand; stocks 
good; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 36x36, $23.65; 


ht blued, 28-gage, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head _ brig $14. 60° oor 05 tointe: 


corrugated elbows, 
6-in. adjustable charcoal iron elbows, 
dampers, cast iron, 
wood or coil handles, $1.40 per doz.; 


screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


SKATES.—No retail demand as yet. 
Dealers rapidly getting stocks in shape 


$1.95 per doz.; 


stove shovels, 


for anticipated business, which is ex- TACKS.—Demand good; prices firm. 
Prices firm. We quote from jobbers’ stocks, cent, f.0.b. Milwaukee. 


pected to be large. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Twin Cities: 
skates, 80c. per pair; 16244, $1.15 per 
pair; 5241, $1.21 per pair. Ladies’ 
No. per pair; Nestor 
Johnson hockey, plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—No retail demand; job- 
bers shipping to dealers; prices steady. 


‘ A 4g eee: a. 0 ronal stocks, 
4 c .o.b. Twin es: Good grade scrap- 
6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. ers, $4.75 per doz.; straight handle 
steel blade, $5.25; 
blade, D handle, $12 per doz. We 


see Prices have made a slight ad- STEEL TRAPS.—Small retail de- 
Pee mand; stocks good; 


uote from 
f.o.b. win Cities: 


562444 $1.06 


galvanized steel 


prices steady. 
jobbers’ socks, 


STOVE GOODS.—Very good demand 
for the entire line; stocks so far in good 
condition; prices as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, Crys- 
talized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30x 30, $18.70; 
stove pipe, ‘uniform 
6-in., knockdown, 


$1. 35 per doz.; 
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f.o.b. Twin Cities: 8-oz. American cut, 


Men’s No. 1624 82c.; 8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-oz. 


blued carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double 
pointed, 38c. 


WEATHERSTRIP.—Sales picking up 
— stocks good; prices steady. 


spate from jobbers’ stocks, 
my win Cities: %th and %th 
wood and felt, $1.85 per 100 ft.; 1-in., 
$2.60 per 100 ft. 
WHEELBARROWS.—Sales considered 
good; stocks ample; prices as for some 
time past. 
quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood Stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz.; No. 


sO tubular steel, $6.75 each; No. 1. 
garden barrow, 96.25 each. 


WIRE.—Sales improving; stocks good; 
prices steady. 


We. quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed i 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; greats ho; oe we “< ie 25; 
smooth black annealed No. 9, $4 per 
cwt.; smooth galvanized piceabn 
$4. 45 per cwt. 


WRENCHES.—Sales of substantial 
volume; shortages not so apparent as 
a few weeks ago; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 
25 per cent; knife handle wrenches, 


ane th No 
» $3.05; No. 2 


common 6-in. 


apanned, 60c. 


R155 ber an “in, Juin te oe 40-10; Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-7%%: 


Snap-on wrenches in P 
Service No. 101, $ . 2, $8; 
No. 404, $7; No. 505B, "$3. 40; less 40 per 





Forty Years of Hardware 


(Continued from page 180) 


the funniest selling I ever heard. Later in life I had 
the honor of meeting Mark Twain at a dinner, and 
he asked the gentlemen present to tell the funniest 
thing that had ever occurred in their lives. When 
my turn came I told the story of Frank King selling 
coffin plates. Mark Twain told me afterward that it 
was one of the funniest stories he had ever heard 
and that he would like to use it himself if it were not 
just a little gruesome and somewhat sacreligious. 

I remember driving into the town of Leota, in the 
southern part of the State of Kansas, on one occasion 
just after this village had had a county seat fight 
with Coronado. Several of the prominent citizens of 
Leota were laid out dead on the floor of the only hotel. 
They had been killed that day in a scrimmage. County 
seat fights in those days were a regular form of out- 
door sport. Quite frequently when one town won and 
the records of the county were installed in this town, 
the other town that had been a competitor would just 
move over with all their houses and belongings and 
join the town that made the successful fight for the 
county seat. On several occasions in driving in west- 
ern Kansas I met towns moving from one location to 
another. ; 

Of course, in those days a great many opening 
stocks were sold. I remember driving from Wakeeny 
down to a taqwn on the Missouri Pacific twenty-five 
miles south. When I arrived in this town, as there 
were no fences, I drove up to a new store building. 


Without getting out of my buggy I inquired of the 
gentleman who was shingling the roof where I could 
find Mr. Smith, who was going into the hardware 
business. “I’m Smith,” answered he. Then he sat 
on the edge of the roof and looked at me good and 
hard. “How long have you been traveling in this ter- 
ritory?” he inquired. I told him three years. “Well,” 
said he, “I want a $5,000 stock of hardware. Drive 
right back to Wakeeny, inquire about me at the bank, 
and send me the goods as quickly as possible, but 
don’t get out of the buggy.” I thought this was a 
peculiar way to order the goods, but I immediately 
returned without lunch to Wakeeny and found at the 
bank that Mr. Smith had plenty of money on hand for 
the stock. I wrote up the order and sent it in. Sixty 
days later I called on Mr. Smith and he was doing a 
wonderful hardware business in the new town. When 
we became better acquainted I inquired why he in- 
structed me on my first trip not to get out of the 
buggy, but to immediately drive back to Wakeeny. 
He looked at me quizzically and remarked: “I sup- 
pose you thought I was a d. f. for buying goods that 
way, but I knew if ever you got out of that buggy 
you would sell hardware to everybody in town, and I 
thought it was worth a lot to me to be the first man to 
have a stock. Say, son, there ‘were three other men 
waiting for some hardware man to place their hard- 
ware orders. Your hardware got here first and I sold 
most of it before any other hardware arrived.” 
(To be continued) 
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: of any ate taighol art. ‘Here are some of 
and distinctive pieces included in Community 


: When the frak is ae on the 
sh e table b table beforehand, the spoon is laid 
laid onthe eral CS above the plate. If the fruit is 
ice-cream plate, and brought in after the guests are - 
Apia Ser “iad six ded seated, the spoon is served on the 
right-hand side of the plate. 
_ Set “< i de 


ee Eereerrr= _. "The Salad Fork is the second from 
base teem the outside. If fish is also one of 
the courses, the Salad. Fork is the: 
third from the oatside left hand. 
Appropriate also for Pastry. 
Set of six $7.00 


U ¢ gravy deme cpa 
and served to exch perso® in turn, 
Each $2,509 


F rer 2 299 
ae! Settee eet Sone he 


666 


Reproduction of advertisement appearing in November 3rd issue of Saturday Evening Post and 
November issue of Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping and Delineator. 


Complete details of a Sales Plan, which incorporates the distribution of this Booklet by the retailer, 
can be obtained from Oneida Community Studios. 
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Washington News 
(Continued from page 189) 


mercial nations of the world the United 
States stands alone in failing to recog- 
nize the fundamental right of the pro- 
ducer to protect that which he produces. 
A special committee, acting in behalf 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, in the inves- 
tigation of resale price maintenance, 
has this to say regarding practices of 
other nations in respect to this question: 

“*The use of contracts, which result 
in the maintenance of resale prices is 
permitted under the English common 
law, upon the principles of which prac- 
tically all of the American judge-made 
law is based. The use of such contracts 
is permitted also in a number of other 
important commercial countries, nota- 
bly Germany, France, Belgium, Den- 
mark and others. 

“Until the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court such contracts were 
considered legal in this country. These 
contracts, of course, bound the parties 
to them, and being legal, upon well 
established principles of law, it was 
actionable for a third party knowingly 
to produce their violation?’ ” 


Value of Good Will 


The importance of good will and its 
steadily increasing value, both to the 
manufacturer and distributor, was en- 
phasized by Mr. Hover, who drew at- 
tention to the fact that, while it is gen- 
erally regarded as an intangible asset, 
it is at all times a valuable one, espe- 
cially in connection with the manufac- 
ture of a successful nationally adver- 
tised article in which case good will, 
as represented by friendly cooperation 
on the part of the distributor, both 
wholesale and retail, is quite essential 
in order that the maximum benefit may 
be derived from selling and advertising 
expenditures. 

It is to the interest of the manufac- 
turer as well as the consumer, the re- 
port pointed out, that channels of dis- 
tribution should at all times remain open 
and free from obstruction. If, as a re- 
sult of a period of price-cutting, resis- 
tance is created on the part of dissatis- 
fied distributors, either in the shape of 
utter indifference or refusal to handle 
unprofitable lines of merchandise, good 
will is thereby destroyed, cost of distri- 
bution is increased to the detriment of 
the manufacturer, an added expense is 
saddled on the ultimate consumer. 


Price-Cutting Raises Doubt 


The manufacturer, Mr. Hover con- 
tended, should have the right to deter- 
mine that his product may reach the 
consumer without misrepresentation, 
actual or implied. When a well-known 
article of established value is sold for 
less than the value placed upon it by 
the manufacturer a question of doubt 
frequently enters the mind of the con- 
sumer as to the quality of the merchan- 
dise so offered 

The psychological effect upon the 
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purchaser of such price-cutting, Mr. 
Hover asserted, is quite as effective as 
actual misrepresentation on the part of 
the dealer who might be actuated by 
his desire to sell a competing article 
carrying a greater margin of profit. 
In this connection Mr. Hover made this 
significant statement: 

“A prominent manufacturer of safety 
razors told your chairman a_ few 
months ago that price-cutting had mul- 
tiplied many times complaints received 
from consumers regarding the quality 
of his product, although there had been 
absolutely no change in either materials 
or workmanship.” 


Views of Prominent Producers 


The special committee on price main- 
tenance of the wholesale druggists 
went to much pains in the preparation 
of its report to secure up-to-date views 
from prominent manufacturers regard- 
ing the desirability of the proposed leg- 
islation. As a composite of these views 
the report presented the following ex- 
tract from a letter received from a 
prominent manufacturer and a heavy 
advertiser which is believed faithfully 
to reflect the point of view of the great 
majority of producers of nationally ad- 
vertised and identified merchandise: 

“We long ago learned that cut prices 





“Fun Monday,” at 
Our House 


Ma gets me up at six now 
Mondays for the most fun all 
week, 


She came home one day and 
she just laffed right out and 
says, Oh, that Hardware Man, 
and next day his wagon brought 
the ’lectric washer. 


And she says the Hardware 
Man says, buy this for your 
boy and pay him a qyarter a 
time for ew it go. And my 
Ma she did it 


There’s a hose to run the 
water into it and to run it out 
again. FUN? Oh, boy! And 
there’s a handle like the motor- 
man’s to start and stop it with. 
And there’s a handle to switch 
the wringer round with and an- 
other’n to stop and start it with. 
Fun! And we’re all through 
fore breakfus’ ’cept hanging 
out the things. 


And when my Aunt Elly 
come my Ma says, “washing 
makes a blue Monday? Nothin’.” 
It’s “Fun Monday” since our 
Hardware Man gave Ma the 
big idea. 


Sonny Smileo 
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de not stimulate consumption but mere- 
ly change the course of distribution 
and the net result of any cut price war 
was that our volume was not increased 
but merely concentrated into the hands 
of a few merchants who, in the end, 
were not happy over corraling the dis- 
tribution,’ due to its lack of profit at 
the low selling price, and the remain- 
ing dealers would not handle the line, 
because an actual loss would be in- 
curred in so doing; therefore, all we 
could hope to get out of it would be a 
lot of ill-will on all sides and no in- 
creased sale or consumption of our 
products. 


Dealers Must Be Happy 


“We realize that we can attain our 
greatest volume by having the greatest 
number of dealers happy in handling 
the sale of our product, and they can 
enly be happy if they make a reason- 
able margin of profit to justify their 
investment and effort on our line. A 
large number of dealers who willingly 
cooperate, if only in a passive way, can 
do us a great deal more good than a 
few active merchandisers in the down- 
town section who, even though they 
move a fair volume of merchandise, 
keep the rest of the town in constant 
turmoil. 

“Price-cutting is principally directed 
against trade-marked, branded articles, 
and seldom, if ever, on unknown items, 
even though they may be equally meri- 
torious. We feel, therefore, that a 
deep injustice is being done to us, as 
our good-will and the confidence which 
the public has in us are being unfairly 
traded upon and by such tactics can be 
in the end utterly ruined. 

“Furthermore, I believe that manu- 
facturers of advertised, trade-marked 
articles in general could reduce their 
prices to the dealer and consumer if 
they could carry on their business with- 
out so much ill-will and if it would not 
be necessary to break down so much 
resistance at the counter. As it is now, 
many dealers in cities where price-cut- 
ting is in vogue are loath to handle 
advertised articles, due to their smaller 
margin of profit, and give their best 
efforts to pushing unknown articles 
which yield them a higher profit, even 
though at a greatly reduced turnover.” 


Price-Cutting Restrains Trade 


With great force Mr. Hover pointed 
out that the net result of price-cutting 
is a practical restraint of trade which 
our Federal statutes are designed to 
make impossible. Our anti-trust laws 
are intended to prevent combinations, 
the practical effect of which is to re- 
strain trade. 

Judicial interpretation has, for the 
most part, determined that all combi- 
nations are per se in restraint of trade. 
“Nevertheless,” says Mr. Hover, “in 
practice trade experience has deter- 
mined that not all combinations are in 
restraint of trade but, on the contrary, 
combinations are at times necessary +5 
between seller and buyer to prevent 


Reading matter continued on page 208 
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Sony 


BYGUMAGRAM ~ th ) 
“Just As Good” 


By Gum—You Know - : 
“They Ain't’ 


z 





HORATIO S. EARLE 


President and 
Sales Manager 





Let your salesmen have 


Little Giant Scythes 
and 


Little Giant Grass Hooks 


to Sell 
and Cut Out This 


“Just As Good”’ Stuff 


NORTH WAYNE TOOL COMPANY 


1409 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
HALLOWELL, MAINE 


Axes, Scythes, Grass Hooks, Hay Knives, Corn Cutters 
Grass Shears, Bread Knives, etc. 


DUNN WORKS LITTLE GIANT WORKS 
Oakland, Maine North Wayne, Maine 























Introducing the 


“BANGOR” 


Leather-Covered 
Steel Tape 


Made by the manufacturers 
of the well-known “ONE- 
MAN” tapes. An improved 
leather-covered steel tape, with 
the cover permanently attached 
to the steel case by our new 
patented process. (See cut 
showing construction. ) 


No stitches to come out. 
Highest grade “Galloway” used 
for covers; nickel-plated drum 
and trimmings. 


This new tape has all the ad- 
vantages of the old - style 
leather-covered cases, and, be- 
sides our special method of at- 
taching the leather, it has our 
improved drum and knock-out. 
Like all Crogan tapes, the ac- 
curacy is guaranteed. 


Retail Selling Prices: 


25 ft., . 
$4.50 


50 ft., 
75 ft., $5.50 


Liberal discounts to the trade. 


Buy of your jobber or order from 
the factory. 


CROGAN 


Manufacturing Co. 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Makers of the ONE-MAN Tape 
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what the law was intended to prevent, 
namely, restraint of trade.” 

Pointing out that the leading asso- 
ciations of business men _ througheut 
the country are committed to the prin- 
ciple of price maintenance, Mr. Hover 
cited the study made by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce some 
time ago as follows: 


U. S. Chamber Makes Investigation 


“Probably the most exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the problem of main- 
tenance of resale prices that was ever 
undertaken by a representative body, 
was the investigation on the part of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
through a special committee appointed 
for that purpose. The work of this 
committee covered a period of nearly 
two years. The committee consisting 
of ten members submitted a majority 
and a minority report, the majority re- 
port being signed by seven members 
and the minority report by three mem- 
bers. The majority report was very 
exhaustive in character and favored 
price protective legislation. 

“By action of the board of directors 
the question was then submitted to the 
members and constituent bodies of the 
chamber in the form of a referendum. 
The result of the referendum was a 
substantial majority over the two- 
thirds vote required under the by-laws 
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of the chamber. 

“By this vote the chamber is there- 
fore fully committed to the policy of 
price maintenance. It is rare, however, 
that the chamber follows up its refer- 
enda by active work.” 


Should Not Favor Particular Bill 


In advocating price maintenance leg- 
islation the wholesale druggists have 
wisely refrained from urging the pas- 
sage of any particular bill. After 
analyzing the Kelly and Merritt bills, 
Chairman Hover stated the position of 
his committee in these impressive 
words: 

“It is not desirable to approach Con- 
gress on this question with two oppos- 
ing forces. Good judgment and good 
practice would dictate the advocacy and 
support of the principle rather than 
the form, leaving the question as to 
form to the discretion of Congress.” 

It is significant of the sincerity and 
earnestness of the business men who 
are advocating price maintenance that 
they have carefully refrained from any 
attempt to bring about an alignment 
in favor of either of the pending bills. 
They are vitally interested in the prin- 
ciple involved, which is identical in 
both measures, but they are entirely 
willing to leave it to the wisdom of 
Congress to frame the much-needed 
legislation. 





New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 
Economical and Speedy 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, 
No. 130 Line, made by The Cleveland 
Metal Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is said to be more economical in use 
and affords much greater cooking speed 
than formerly. As will be noticed from 
the accompanying illustration, the 
stove has a new clean-cut , 
straight leg frame, de- 
signed along lines similar 
to the company’s higher 
priced models with the 
“fast-as-gas” Superfex 
Burners. The cooking top 
is higher, the top roomier, 
while aprigid, extra end 
shelf over the oil reservoir 
increases the working 
space. There is a wide, 
substantial shelf, con- 
venient for holding heavy 
cooking utensils. The 
chimney of the new stove 
is double walled, an en- 
tirely new feature, which 
is said to increase to a 
great deal the volume of 
heat striking the cooking 
utensil. The stove also 
embodies a number of 
smaller although impor- 
tant improvements, all 
of which tend to increase 
its efficiency, durability 
and general appearance 
in every possible way. 


American Steel Ladder Now 
Built with Riveted Joints 


The steel step ladders manufactured 
by the American Steel Ladder Co., 
Sanford, Me., are now built with riv- 
eted joints, instead of with spot-welded 
joints. This construction is said to re- 
sult in superior strength. Each ladder 
has 32 3/16-in. rivets. 


on page 210 
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6000 MORE FREE DISPLAYS 
to meet the AVALANCHE of ORDERS! 


When we announced these free displays in Hardware Age, September 
13th, we frankly expected a lot of orders, but two things happened that 


we hardly anticipated. 


First—It wasn’t a rush of orders— it was literally an avalanche! 


Second—These orders, almost without exception, mentioned the 
extremely high regard in which Nitrogon Bulbs are held by Hardware 


dealers everywhere. 


This recognition of Nitrogon 
quality hasn’t been secured with- 
out considerable effort. Nineteen 
per cent of the entire personnel of 
the Nitrogon factory are employed 
solely to safeguard the quality of 
Nitrogon bulbs. Think of it— 
every fifth person in our employ is 
a trained inspector or illumination 
engineer. 

The result is that people who 
have used these better, longer- 


lived Nitrogon bulbs will have 
nothing else. 


That is fundamental turnover 
and you men in the trade who seek 
an electric light that doesn’t turn 
black, or burn out prematurely, 
and actually delivers a maximum 
of LIGHT, correctly distributed, 
ean find it in 


NITROGON BULBS 
—give more and better light. 


NITROGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Bulbs and sockets occupy practically all of the space in the display of William J. Wilberschied, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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That’s why the 


store sells large quantities of them—the display acts as a remtader 


$1000 a Year in Electrical Sundries 


-ILLIAM J. WILBER- 
\ SCHIED, hardware mer- 
chant, located in a _ resi- 
dential section of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has found a profitable outlet for mis- 
cellaneous electrical sundries. His 
experience with these accessories has 
been such that he plans to lay out 
a suitable plan for the selling of 
electrical appliances on a_ larger 
scale. He took on a line of washers 
a short time ago and has sold three 
from the model on display in the 
center of his sales floor. He sells 
about three dozen electric irons a 
year, with the help of an occasional 
window display and some local ad- 
vertising in the neighborhood shop- 
ping guide. He also advertises in 
the nearby movie houses, changing 
his slide each week. 
In the sale of sundries including 


brass sockets, white porcelain sock- 
ets, pull chains, bell covers, outlets, 
pull plugs, fuses, fuse boxes, ap- 
pliance plugs, ceiling base recep- 
tacles, and button switches Mr. Wil- 
berschied reaches the $1,000 mark 
annually. He has a fairly good sized 
bulb contract which he can always 
complete. 


This Line a Convenience 


Mr. Wilberschied feels that every 
hardware dealer should carry a fair 
quantity of electrical sundries as a 
convenience to his trade. An oc- 
casional window featuring these 
useful if not beautiful goods helps 
to remind the handy home owner 
and the neighborhood mechanic that 
you have these goods in stock. Fre- 
quently an electrician working in the 
district will run short on sockets or 


wire or some other accessory. The 
nearest hardware store is his best 
bet and that is where he goes. In 
this way you pick up many small 
sales and bring new men to 
your store. If the mechanic is 
located in your territory it is 
likely that you can come to 
profitable terms with him. You 
can act as purchasing agent for 
him, working on a cost plus ten or 
similar basis. He doesn’t under- 
stand buying. He has no place for 
stock and cannot buy in the same 
quantities that you can even if he 
does arrange for a mechanic's dis- 
count, with some wholesaler! If he 
has to run into town every time he 
needs material he quickly loses time 
worth more money than a year’s dis 
count on purchases. 

Mr. Wilverschield has put this 
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EVEREADY STANDARD 
TUBULAR FLASHLIGHT 
FOR INDOOR USE 


“. . Covers off as usual . . My Eveready Flashlight is as necessary in the nursery as a quiet footstep . . ” 


|| The EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT is the minute 
man of light— instant light when you need it, 
j|tight on the spot you want it, and nowhere else 


it Ever turn on the light in the nursery, and wake up the youngsters? Not 
Bi | pleasant for you, and certainly not pleasant nor good for the youngsters. 


Why not avoid it by pee | Eveready Flashlights? The pore light in 


}| a nursery at night—or a sick room—and in a bedroom always. Mothers, 


|| physicians, and nurses all need them. 


i | Everyhome should haveplenty of wise Handy, 


dependable, portable light, useful from cellar togarret. 
1 | Safe too. ome fe can not set anything are, 





Outdoors—in traveling, hunting, boating, fishing, 
| | and motoring—it protects against accidents by avoid- 
|| ing mistakes, 


’ r 7 


The light of a thousand uses, and one use often repays a 


thousand times the small cost— 65 cents to $4.50. 
Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
3 48s Less 0 Re | There are 60,000 Eveready dealers trained to deliver Everead — fit - facie all 
eae 19.0 UALS ee | Service with the sale of Eveready Flashlights and Unit Cell pe > eae 
Batteries; at electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, and light; they last longer. 


they last longer 
general stores, garages, and auto accessory shops. 




















Mr. Dealer :—Here is another sample of what the National Carbon Company is con- 
stantly doing to help you increase your sales. The above advertisement recently appeared 


in attractive color as a full page in The Saturday Evening Post, and several other magazines. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atianta Chicago Cleveland Kansas City San Francisco 
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in every home. 


The need of an Ace Knife 
Sharpener in the kitchen does 
not depend on class or whim. 
It is positive. It is not a 
luxury for the rich alone, 
but a necessity within the 
means of all. That fact, 
coupled with national adver- 
tising, explains why this 
BIG little instrument has al- 
ways enjoyed such quick 
turn-over. 

The Ace Knife Sharpener 
consists of a series of steel 
discs, tempered and ground 
to a perfect cutting edge. 
Just a few strokes through 
these discs will sharpen the 
dullest knife. 


And there’s room for a 
DEMONSTRATION BOARD 


on your counter. 


A sharpener and stand for cir- 
culars, mounted on a board, is 
supplied to our dealers for de- 
monstration. Display this board 
and it will pay big returns for 
the small space it takes up. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 


4 Ga 


Knife Sharpener 











-—— Better than a grindstone— 
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story up to several nearby mechanics 
and has sold them on this idea. It 
would take two hours to go down 
town and complete the purchases. 
Two hours devoted to their chosen 
work would pay them more than the 
trade discount. 

Figure this same problem out in 
your town and see if you cannot 


offer a good plan to local electricians’ 


who are in business for themselves. 

If the electrician merely uses 
Wilberschied’s stock for pick-up or- 
ders when he is short he is charged 
the full retail consumer price re- 
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gardless of quantity or credentials, 
That is the proper way to handle 
such matters, 

The average mechanic does not 
understand the business side of buy- 
ing and so the wide-awake hardware 
merchant can offer him real service, 
buy larger quantities and make a 
fair though small profit. 

Remember the accessories when 
buying electrical goods. These 
items make good window displays, 
and should be included in all sales 
work for your electrical goods de- 
partment. 





New Miniature Reversible Night- 
Latch 


The Segal Miniature Night-Latch, 
made by the Segal Metal Products Co., 
155 Leonard Street, New York City, 
is reversible for right or left hand 
doors opening in or out. The lock has 
an iron case and strike and a bronze 
cylinder and knob. The bolt is of solid 
bronze and has a throw of 9/16 in. 
The backset is 2 in. The cylinder is 
adjustable to doors ranging from 1 in. 





to 3 in. in thickness. The dimensions 
are 2% in. x 1% in. The lock, which 
is 2% in. x 1% in., has an attractive 
japanned finish, and is supplied with 
two “Liberty” Silver keys. The key 
changes are unlimited. This lock is 
constructed with patented gage marks 
to enable the carpenter to indicate with 
pencil marks the precise location where 
the cylinder hole is to be bored. This 
interesting feature, which should ap- 
peal to all those installing locks, is in- 
dicated by the arrow in the accom- 
panying illustration. 


| Ringer Utility Bench Has Wide 








Usefulness 


The Ringer Utility Bench, made by 
the Cicero-Chicago Corrugating Co., 
Cicero, Ill., is an extremely handy tool 
cabinet and workbench, designed for 
use in shops, factories, garages, farms, 
stores, buildings, etc., and also for the 
handy man around the house. The 
bench has a wood top, the cabinet being 
of all-steel construction, with one- 
piece steel drawers, electrically welded. 
The bench is very sturdy and attrac- 
tive in appearance, being enameled a 
very pleasing shade of olive green. 
This new workbench is proving a ready 
seller, and is said to make a very at- 
tractive window display when shown in 
connection with tools. It is made in 
various sizes and styles. 


New Anti-Freezing Pump Is 
Efficient in Operation 


The new Double Acting Force Pump, 
made by the Barnes Mfg. Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, is anti-freezing and 
equipped with a _ galvanized steel 
plunger rod, brass tube upper and 
lower cylinders and adjustable base 
and brace. This pump will go into 4% 
in. or larger well casing. The base 
fits over 5% in. and smaller well cas- 
ing, and is secured by three set screws. 

This pump is especially suited for 
wells up to 28 ft. in depth; by placing 
the lower cylinder under water they 
are adapted for wells up to 200 ft. in 
depth or for a maximum total lift and 
force from supply to point of delivery 
as given in the following: 2-in. cyl- 
inder, 200 ft.; 2%-in. cylinder, 150 ft.; 


cd 





and 3-in. cylinder, 100 ft. The new 
pump is strongly made and durable 
and its efficiency in operation should 
make it appeal to all pump users. 














